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INTRODUCTION 

Operational  use  ot  intelligence  is  -fraught  with  numerous 
misconceot ions .  Experience  shows  that  a  great  manv  commanders 
know  enough  about  intelligence  to  ash  Questions  on  enemv  order  o-f 
battle,  but  little  about  the  orocess  undertaken  to  evaluate  his 
Guestions  anc  prepare  the  responses.  The  answers  are  obviously 
needed  to  continue  a  campaign  or  initiate  planning  -for 
contingencies.  When  he  loses  con-fidence  in  his  own  intelligence 
sta-f-f  ,  a  commander  will  use  other  means  to  get  his  answers  and 
decide  or.  courses  ot  action.  Loss  o-f  con-fidence  is  caused  through 
unclear,  incorrect,  or  ambiguous  intelligence  i  n-f  ormat  i  on  .  A 
commander  mav  search  -for  di-f-ferent  in-format  ion  .regardless  o-f  the 
e-f-ficiencv  o-f  his  intell  igence  sta-f-f  i-f  he  dess  not  understand  its 
presentation,  is  controversial .  or  it  the  commander  is  carrying 
around  his  own  excess  baggage  consisting  o-f  outdated  practices  and 
data . 

1-f  voLi  ask  a  person  what  he  can  do.  ne  wi'i  tell  you  his 
capab i 1  it les ,  not  his  limitations.  For  every  paragrach.  there 
could  be  a  chapter.  For  eyery  chapter,  there  coul c  be  a  bock. 
Th.ank-f  Lil  '  y ,  this  did  not  becomie  a  book.  However,  the  method  -for 
discussion  uses  some  historical  cases  and  examines  the 
intelligence  ^"ocess  to  begin  lea'-ning  50--^e  cit-^'alls  witn 
Intel  1  ige~;ce  as  it  is  used  by  war*  ightef's  .  ‘^r.s  intent  is  tr  nave 

not  just  a  better  understanding  o-f  what  i  r.te’  i  gence  car  do 
f  caoab  1  I  1 1  les.''  ,  but  what  it  cannot  do  (1  i  m-i  tat  i  one  .'  . 
ground 

Inte.rwoven  within  each  1  es^el  o-f  war  is  the  suDDort  system 
which  keecs  the  miachine  operating.  Intel’  igencr  is  one  of  the 
staff  functions,  which  iterative  in  nature,  ce-ivee  and 
disseminates  i  nf  orimat  i  on  ,  from  and  to  all  ".ne  levels  of  war.  What 
1=  discussed  in  the  -following  chapters  is  exa-mpies  of  intell  igenoe 
use  at  tn.e  oper  at  i  or,.a  :  level  of  v^ar  .  The  Doer- a  1 1  on  a  ■  Leve'  of 
warfare  is  an  area  wnere  miil  itarv  leadere  ne'/e  o.laoea  a  renewed 


intei^est.  There  is  nothing  new  to  the  ooerationai  leve’  ,  other 
than  rebuilding  lessons  or  practices  which  have  remained  dormant 
since  the  Korean  War.  The  operational  level  remains  the  link  -from 
the  grand  strategy  o-f  the  nation  to  the  tactical  e;  ecution  in  the 
-field. 

"Operational  art  is  the  empl  ovment  o-f  militarv  -forces  to 
attain  strategic  goals  in  a  theater  o-t  war  or  theater  o-f 
operation.  ...  Operational  art  thus  involves  -fundamental 
decisions  about  when  and  where  to  -fight  and  whether  to  accept  or 
decline  battle."  (FM  100-b,  p.lO)  I-f  the  intelligence  sta-f-f 
supports  the  ooerational  commander,  then  operational  intelligence 
must  satis-fy  his  needs  -for  information  and  analysis  on  the  enemy. 
The  operational  level  o-f  war  dictates  the  methods  ana  means 
necessary  to  accompi  ish  the  encs  o-f  attaining  strategic  goals. 
These  strategic  goals  can  range  from  the  defeat  of  an  armec  force 
and  the  industrial  cornel  ex  to  stabilization  and  free  eleotioris  to 
eliminating  religious  or  human  rights  restr ict ions .  Strategic 
goals  O'ver  1  ao  the  operational  goal  s  when  the  use  of  militarv  force 
is  needed  for  the  ultimate  victory,  v-jar  termination  anc  subsequent 
peace.  It  takes  information  to  achieve  these  goals  and  the  who, 
where,  what,  when,  and  how  much  cuestions  concerninri  e"’em-v 
capabilities  and  possible  courses  of  action  are  answerec  with  data 
from  intel 1 igence  . 

In  his  famed  bock  On  War .  Carl  -v-on  Clausewitz  elocuently 
stated : 

"E-v  inte'l  igence  we  mean  every  sort  o-^  informs-;  i  z'-  abDuo  t.ne 
enemv  and  his  country-tne  basis,  in  short  .  of  our  own  clans  ano 
operations.  If  we  consider  the  actual  basis  of  this  ir.-f orma.tion  , 
how  unreliable  and  transient  it  is.  we  soon  real  ize  that  v-;ar  is  a 
flims','  structure  that  can  easily  collapse  and  bury  us  in  r-uins. 

The  textbooks-  agree,  of  course,  that  v-^e  shoul  c  on!  v  bel  leve 
reliable  intelligence,  and  should  never  cease  to  be  suspicious, 
but  what  is  the  use  of  -such  feeble  miaxims?  They  belong  to  that 
wisdom  which  for  want  cf  -a.nvthing  beoter  scribblers  of  S'vsteiTiS  and 
compendia  resort  to  whien  they  run  qu.c  cf  ideas. 

Manv  intel  1  igence  reports  in  wa.”"  are  contrad  i ctor v ;  e-ven  miore 
aw=  false,  and  most  are  uncertain."  ( Cl  au-sew  i  tz  ,  p.  117; 

There  have  probabl  /  been  a  few  oomma.rider-=,  who  -^e't  the  sa-^e 


wav  about  intelligence  as  Ciaueewitc.  But  r  i  =  i  nteroretat : on  c* 
intelligence  is  -focused  more  on  the  tactical  level  o+  war.  where 
maneuver  o-f  -forces  males  the  in-format  ion  more  perishable. 
Clausewito  was  correct  about  the  uncertaintv  o-f  in-formation  in 
war,  at  any  level  ,  and  with  limited  sources.  Today's  battl  e-f  le.  o 
or  theater  o-f  operations  consists  o-f  numerous  intelligence 
olat-forms  able  to  collect  a  wide  varxet-/  of  inf-ormation  about  the 
enemy.  How  intelligence  information  is  processed  and  used 
determines  whether  Clausewitc  would  still  be  correct  todav. 

The  methods  for  compiling  information  for  tactical  employment 
to  attaining  strategic  goals  is  very  well  ce-fined.  Intelligence 
covers  the  entire  soectrum  of  a  warfighter.  The  degree  of 
information  needed  at  each  level  of  war  varies  with  each  customs'^. 
Each  service  or  particular  unit  has  different  missions  and  views 
on  its  imoact  to  the  operational  level  of  war.  The  dif f e'-'ences 
lie  within  the  area  the-/  cover  or  can  effect  ssceed  and  distanie 
during  mission  execution.  General  l-y',  ops‘-s.t  i -nriav  intelligence 
covers  a  wide,  long  term  -view  of  the  theater  and  the  camcaign. 
However,  intelligence  used  in  all  levels  miav  be  the  same 
information  aopl ied  to  different  missions  and  individual 
caoab i 1 i t i es  ;  the  Commander  needs  certain  data  for  olanning  a-c 
reaction's)  to  the  snem-v ;  the  line  pilot  or  so’die^"'  only  cares  w-.o 
IS  shooting  at  him.  Intelligence  must  be  resoonsive.  reactive  i-. 
order  to  oe  effective. 

Intelligence  olavs  a  vital  rc'e  in  's.e^s  c--  .nS.:- .  c.t  it  s 
more  than  Just  know'^ecge.  it  is  an  u.ride--s t anc  i ~  g  c-*  the  -‘o^'ces  at 
■ocnfl  ict  and  how  thev  coerate  and  how  reactions  from  each  e-^-sct 
the  outcome.  Ideally,  intelligence  shou  ■  d  be  mo’~e  like  a  Su"  ~c  .. 
model  where  he  states: 

-  “k^now  the  enemv  and  know  vcursel  f  :  in  a  huncred  battles 
you  will  never  be  in  oeril  . 

-  Wnen  -you  are  ignorant  of  the  enem-/  but  /ourse’ f  .  .  c.-" 

chances  cf  winning  or  ‘osing  are  eoual  . 

-  I*  ignorant  p,; 

in  ir-.  5 r'v 


Int £•'  I  1  gence  needs  tc  se  tuned  to  ooerations  underway  as  well 
as  the  intent  of  the  commander  in  conducting  his  camoaign. 
Awareness  of  his  own  forces  and  plans,  enables  the  intelligence 
officer  to  assist  the  commander  to  dete'^mine  how  the  enemy  will 
react  (or  is  reacting)  to  aoDlications  of  force.  This  oaoer  uses 
battles  or  examples  where  either  intelligence  data  was  erroneous, 
neglectec  or  disregarded  during  leadership  decisions.  The  case 
studies  selected  in  this  paper  are  more  from  modern  history  or  at 
least  with  familiar  names.  However,  a  look  into  antiquity  mav 
show  us  that  lessons  then  still  apply  today.  If  so,  what  did 
Aristotle  teach  Alexander  the  Great?  If  one  takes  a  close  look  at 
Alexande*'  the  Great's  campaigns,  we  see  that  he  was  arguably  one 
of  the  best  soldiers  and  commanders  in  recorded  history.  Where 
then  has  all  the  foreknowledge  between  operations  and  intelligence 
gone? 

The  *ol lowing  chapters  will  help  show  that  now  intelligence 
informiation  is  derivec  and  used  will  determine  its  net  effect  on 
the  course  of  the  battle. 
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ACQUISITION 

Intelligence  is  most  like’v  viewed  as  an  a’ ohabet  sous  o-F 
"INTs".  It  15  these  di  +  -ferent  specialties  in  the  intelligence 
community  where  in-formation  is  collected.  The  beginnings  o-f  the 
intelligence  orocess  start  with  iNlNT,  3IGINT,  HUNINT  and  a  host 
o-f  others  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  o-f  the  war-fighter. 

Management  o-f  the  di-f-ferent  disciplines  within  intelligence  is 
accomplished  through  prioritization  needed  at  each  level  o-f  war. 
For  the  operational  level  ,  collection  o-f  information  begins  with 
Essential  Elements  of  Information  (EEIs) .  EEIs  can  help  the 
commander  shape  his  theater  bv  defining  the  enemv  centers  of 
gravity.  These  EEIs  assist  tne  intelligence  community  to  focus 
collection  sources  on  priorities  in  preosirat i on  of,  or  conduct  in, 
an  oco.-^ation. 

Technical  Acquisition 

Misconceptions  in  intelligence  usually  start  forming  when  tne 
discussion  drifts  available  assets  for  intelligence  collection. 
These  misconceot ions  not  only  deal  with  capabilities  but 
aval  1  at  1 1  i  t  V  .  Beth  areas  should  concern  olanns^-s  since  much  o-' 
the  intelligence  needed  to  dsoermine  courses  o-*'  action  are  based 
on  the  collection  assets.  The  Unitec  States  has  devoted  much  o-^' 
its  collection  effort  in  ir.te'  '  igence  to  teohnioa^  means  evO'loited 
with  the  lead  ir.  teenne  ’  og-,' .  But  even  teonnoi  ogv  has 

limits,  though  seldom  fuliv  acvertised. 

Weaknesses  in  certain  tezhnol  ogv  c-epencer.-z  sv=-ems  mav  not  be 
based  on  the  degree  of  accuracy  but  on  the  fie’d  of  regarc  for 
that  system.  For  e-iamole,  many  of  the  U.S.  satellites  used  for 
reconnaissance  are  lauded  to  neve  the  capability  to  see  a  pack  of 
cigarettes.  However,  what  is  ~:ot  reallv  discussed  is  the  cegree 
of  difficulty  looking  for  the  oack  o-  cigarettes  through  a  soda 
straw  at  a  distance  over  20u  " :  :  es .  "A  oemmor.  ryth  is  thao  a 
satellite  can  oe  'parked  ova*"  any  desired  locsoior  on  the  globs 
to  provide  cent  i ’"■nous  oo.'e^'sge  or  that  tne-v  cb~  be  riO'veo  with 
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relative  e5  =  e."  (Roland,  c  .2)  Without  aettinc  into  Q>-bital 
mechanics  and  quantum  physicE,  we  will  just  agree  the-it  it  is  a 
mvth  and  to  move  a  satellite  -flight  oath  requires  an  e;;penditure 
o-f  energy,  which  in  turn  e-f-fects  a  satellite's  li  +  etime  in  space. 

Other  airbreathing  (ground  and  air>  collection  plat-forms 
assist  the  intelligence  community  with  collection  in  the 
photographic,  electronic,  radar,  or  in-frsrec  soectrums  .  These 
plat-forms  help  determine  enemy  capabilities  and  intentions  through 
recorded  movements  and  location  o-f  -forces. 

The  Army's  method  -for  Intelligence  Preparation  o-f  the 
Battle-field  (IPB)  considers  di-f-ferent  elements  o-f  Mission,  Enemv , 
Terrain,  Troops  available,  and  Time  (METT-T)  provides  a  beginning 
-framework  -for  ongoing  data  collection  and  analysis  done  at  the 
tactical  and  operational  level  .  IPB  is  easily  carried  into  the 
Commander's  estimate  o-f  the  situation  with  tne  similar 
considerat  ions  .  The  intelligence  comm-unitv'  must  understand 
commander's  intent  and  how  he  intends  to  de-feat  tne  enemy  based  on 
resources  at  hand.  Once  the  intent  is  reso^ ved  .  then  intelligence 
proceeds  on  how  and  what  to  collect  and  -foriT  intelligence 
estimates . 

HUM  I  NT 

This  section  should  rea' 1  v  discuss  the  ’  ac.-'  o-f  HUMINT  versus 
the  use  o-f  it.  HUMINT  is  a  vital  area  that  has  been  severely 
neglected  in  the  American  miMtarv.  The  U.£.  as  well  as  cthe'^ 
western  count’-ies  tend  tc  rezlace  HUMIN*'  wit~  tecnnics'  means  o-* 
Intel  1  igence  col  1 ection  . 

HUMINT  is  not  just  what  is  seen  or  Jaimes  Bond  movies.  HUMI.NT 
comes  in  the  form  of  refuges  an-d  PW  i  nt  e-^rog  at  i  one  .  co':  1  ected 
documents  (both  open  and  closed  source)  .  special  operations  unit 
rep  nrts/sur'vevs  to  determine  terrain,  teach  conditions  or  other 
invasion  plan  factors,  or  even  Milita.rv  Attaches  and  their 
contacts.  "The  present  policv  in  U.S.  :nte"'cgence  circles  is  tc 
downgrade  the  value  of  HUMIN”  relative  to  ot'er  mea^ns  of  obtaining 
technica’  and  scientific  i ntsl  1  i gence  .  This  attitude  must  change 
for  two  reasons.  f^irst,  the  aggregate  cf  ot“er  means  of  obtaining 
1  nf -ormat  1  on  is  cecreasing.  ~h,.=  t  coes  net  m=an  that  ether  means 
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are  net  more  important  than  HUMINT  at  this  tinrie,  but  there  is  a 
trend  awav  -from  those  means,  and  we  cannot  foresee  the  end  ot  it. 
Second,  opportunities  -for  obtaining  HUMINT  are  increasing  with  the 
opening  o-f  Eastern  Bloc  societies  anc  the  collapse  o-f  the  Soviet 
Union."  (Godson,  p .56) 

A  classic  e'iamole  o-f  the  value  o-f  HUMINT  and  the  apparent 
lack  Of  interest  in  American  intelligence  circles  is  the 
comoarison  between  the  Falklands  War  and  the  Invasion  o-f  Grenada . 
In  both  cases,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  e;,tremelv 
limited  information  on  the  facilities  or  terrain  where  thev 
intended  to  operate  with  military  forces.  The  British  interviewed 
numerous  people  who  had  lived  on  or  Just  returned  from  the 
Falkland  Islands,  while  the  United  States  failed  to  contemplate 
this  source  of  information  and  attempted  to  obtain  non-e:-c  i  stent 
Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA)  charts. 

Another  e:;ample  of  HUMINT  use  occurred  during  the  initial 
phase  Of  Desert  Shield.  Due  to  a  lack  of  inf o-mat ion  regarding 
the  numerous  "gray"  weapons  and  weapons  platforms  the  Iraqis 
possessed.  Attempts  to  obtain  information  througn  official 
channels  fell  far  short  in  many  cases  such  as  the  Mirage  F-1  EQ 
variant.  Final Iv,  the  intelligence  communitv  (upon  the  insistence 
of  ser  /ice  ooerators)  consul  ted  with  some  oi-cis  who  nad  just 
returned  from  France  where  they  had  comoleted  -cest  pilot  scnool  in 
the  Mirage  F-1  EQ .  While  it  miay  be  a.  lac:-:  of  a  cata  base,  tnere 
IS  an  innate  tendency  to  go  it  alone  end  use  'ZI6irJ~  when  direct 
access  or  HUMINT  mav  work . 

Former  Deouty  DCI  .  Admiral  Bobov  Inmtann  staled  in  an 
interview  in  July  1982;  "There  was  a  oericid  of  tiime  when  decision 
makers  believed  that  satellite  photog*-aDh'v  was  going  to  answer  all 
our  needs."  No  analyst  should  be  left  dependent  on  a  single  means 
of  acquiring  intelligence.  Humjan  collection  runs  the  risk  of 
relying  on  someone  who  wants  to  miislead  -vou  (Ultra  and  the  Eicub  •  e 
Cross  eXXJ  S’vstemi)  .  Technical  collection  mia.v  leay's  vou  without 
access  to  certain  things  or  without  a  conte:::t  -f^c--  under-standing 
some  report.  It  is  quite  clear  that  all  svstems  cf  ccl lection, 

and  tel  e-'y  i  s  icr  .  academic  reports 
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and  studies  .  Dusiness  and  embassv  n-eporting  m  rbe  other  h-nd, 
extending  to  teonnical  and  human  source  reDO-^ting  on  the 
clandestine  side  are  important  and  potent  i  sil  1  v  use-ful  (Godson, 

d.33)  Wartime  collection  should  emphasize  regional .  convent lorai 
con-flict  versus  the  grand  world  war  and  nuclear  exchange. 

Intel  1  igence  Fusion 

Gritical  items  o+  intelligence  are  col  1 ected  using  EEIs  to 
establish  priority.  Once  collected,  the  information  is  normal  1 v 
fed  into  an  intelligence  center  for  analysis.  However,  at  times, 
due  to  the  volume  of  incoming  information,  manv  intelligence 
centers  are  overwhelmed  with  data  (drinking  from  a  fire  hose)  and 
have  little  time  to  sift  out  pertinent  raw  details  before 
specifics  must  be  forwarded  for  distillation  and  reporting. 
Depending  on  the  time  'line  involved,  most  information  will  go 
unused  or  even  worse  oiled  on  to  other  existing  data.  Filing  lid 
data,  without  attempting  analysis  confuses  issLies  with  ambiguities. 

A  good  exam^ole  of  excessive  data  pile-up  occurred  during 
Desert  Storm.  In  this  case,  ELINT  cuts  for  s-Lii^f ace-to-air-rTiissi  1  e 
(SAMs)  sites  were  not  removed  until  positive  venif icat ion  was 
received  on  their  destruction.  Although,  manv  pilots  reported  the 
SAMs  as  being  destroyed,  intelligence  maintained  their  files  for 
mission  plarining.  The  result  of  the  information  cverloao  was  the 
Iraqis  had  25/(  more  SAMs  after  three  weeks  o*  the  Air  Campaign. 

The  results  of  tne  ambiguous  data  reported  bv  intei 1 igenoe  was 
that  Pilots  ignored  order  of  battle  summaries  and  used  their  own 
unit  daily  mission  reports  and  debriefs  insteab. 

An  enormous  overload  of  information  can  be  as  bad  as  not 
having  enough  data  An  example  of  insufficie-t  i  nf  ormiat  i  c  n 
occurred  in  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  Israel  was  boor  in  its 
intelligence  collection  capability  against  tne  Egyptians  once  the 
war  began.  The/  lacked  an  effective  ELINT  a"b  SiGINT  capabilitv 
and  re! i ed  on  the  collection  and  analvsis  fro'  conflicting  views 
of  their  ground  commanders  .  "...  (they)  l  ab.-  ed  the 

soph  1 st 1  bated  intelligence  sensors,  processing,  and  analysis 
cababii  itv  to  analyze  a  dynamic  threat.  .  .T^e  svstem  cnl  v  rea ;  i  v 
workeb  against  fixed  bsYenses  and  BAM  aites.  a-'z  s/en  hs-e  the 
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Israeli  Detense  Force-  (1DF>  lacked  an  e+teciivc  -fusiGn  caDabi'-itv 
to  blend  FLINT  and  F'HOINT.  In  several  cases,  FAM  defenses  were 
assumed  to  be  absent  because  photos  failed  tc  show  SA-d 
oepl ovments ,  although  these  had  been  detected  bv  FLINT." 

(Cordesman ,  p. 47-48) 

Basical  IV,  wartime  intelligence  collection  needs  to  be 
responsive  to  changing  battlefield  conditions  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  commander.  Things  happen  much  more  auici.lv  in  combat  and 
there  is  no  lu;;ury  to  take  time  out  and  concj.ct  a  one  or  two-v'ear 
study  to  determine  where  the  enemy  will  hit  vou  ne:;t  .  In-formation 
needs  a.  reasonable  re-fresh  rate  to  be  updated,  i-f  not,  then  it 
needs  to  be  discarded.  "Some  things  remain  ridden  not  because 
they  cannot  be  detected  but  because  thev  cannot  be  detected  soon 
enough.  These  considerations  should  temper  the  confidence  of  some 
observers  that  -'new  technologies''.  .  .  will  relp  the  United  States 

overcome  Soviet  e-f-forts  to  deceiv-e  Western  =c  ,  satellites." 
(Godson,  p,  34-5'  Quite  often,  the  ouestior  c*  when  something 
might  be  knowab"' e  is  as  important  as  whether  it  is  knowable.  A 
late  an-swer  is  useless' 

Knowledge  o-f  -friendlv  caoab  i  1  i  t  ie-s  has  s' VN'avs  been  a  weak 
point  for  the  intelligence  commur. i tv  since  t-eir  ef-fort  is 
logical  1v  aimed  at  the  threat.  Howe'ver  ,  Bssert  Sh  lel  d.Tiesert 
5tQ'''m  showed  us  that  the  "gra.v"  and  even  "blue"  systems  are  a 
threat  to  our  own  -forces  through  either  weaccns  sales  or  caotu-e. 

I  Tie  a.  b  1  ^  1 1  v'  tc  CO  me  are  a.  nt  ddntr.j.  enem--'  wsacons  caos  ci  i  ities  tc 


that  o-‘  our  own  is  necsssar  ,-'  in  orce*"  to  he',  t  -friend'*  v  forces 
assimilate  the  data,  better.  fleet  Intel  1  igems  officers  are  used 
to  reoorting  and  testing  specific  a’-eas  of  e-.simv  weaDons  .f  wea.Don  s 
olatforms  versus  a  compara.tive  analysis  of  Li.£.  ca.oaP  1 1  i  1 1  es  . 
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■fuse  and  corrobarate  the  intelligence  inton.Tiat  i  cn  . 

Vu  I  nerab  1 1. i_t .1  e s _ 5i._C gj.  1  ect  ion  F'l  at-fo>^me 

There  has  not  been  a  system  in  the  Intel! igence  tield  that 
cannot  be  deceived.  The  degree  o-f  deception  deoenos  aoon  the 
either  the  technical  capability  ot  the  system  or  tne  ceoDle  being 
e:'Dloited.  Deceotion  as  well  as  countermeasures  can  be  developed 
tor  any  SIGINT  or  IMINT  plat-form.  What  one  countr’,-  develops  and 
uses  against  an  adversary  can  potentially  be  used  against  itsel-f. 
Take  -for  e::amp.le  the  use  o-f  cha-f-f  during  WW  II.  In  order  to 
counter  the  German  early  warning  radars,  the  British  developed 
strips  o-f  metal  re-f  lectors  to  be  drooped  and  mask  the  air  attack 
bv  making  t'alse  radar  returns.  While  chaff  ("window"  is  the 
British  term)  was  determined  to  be  effective,  its  use  was  opposed 
since  it  may  tip  the  Germans  and  allow  their  development  and 
subseouent  use  against  British  radars.  According  to  F:.'v.  Jones, 
chaff  uss  turned  into  a  debate  with  a  "bridge  on  the  River  Kwa.i 
attitude  towaros  radar,  and  it  hurt  ...  to  think  of  radar  being 
neutralised,  even  German  radar.  Jones.  d.290;  Other*  Elect'^onic 
Counter  Measures  (ECM)  can  be  developed  once  a  specific  signature 
of  the  collection  platformi  has  been  determined  (s.g.  radar, 
infrared,  etc.).  For  other  SIGINT  col  1 ectors .  false  signal 
generators  or  weapons  cT  atfcrm  emu"  ators  prcvids  the  ensiTiy  wicn 
numerous  wavs  to  deceive  and  mislead  friendlv  forces  in  tneir 
intelligence  collection  atrempts. 

Collection  platforms  (inducing  sat  el  1  ites.  are  also 
susceptible  to  attack.  Edmmetion  of  a  dat*c'*n  pj-  great!  • 
inhibit  collecting  intel 1 igence  since  there  mav  be  no  replacements 
in  the  near  term  (lack  of  U.5.  satellite  surge  'auncn  ca-ipabilitv) 
or  in  the  long  term  ( i rreo 1 aceabl e  loss  of  J-STARS  aircraft  curing 
Desert  Storm)  .  Backup  s vstems/p  1  a.tf orms  must  be  available  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  informaticn  r ecu i r erne* ts  of  the 
warfighters.  Training  for  wartime  operations  s'ou'- c  induce 
ca.pabil  ities  tc  fight  a  war  where  convent  ion  al  c'a.t-^orms  may  re 
nu.t't  .  damaged  ,  Cestroyec  o**  e;  imi'atec. 


ar  i  •  it  /  to  Gr-Eii  /  predict  edve'^sai”  /  =a.te1  •  itc  c  -e'^ti  ight  'crbital 
(rechanics'  ,  enables  us  tc  move  or  hide  troops  anc  eauipment  as 
well  as  provide  securitv  to  -forces  and  guars  friendly  capabilities 
and  intentions. 

Technical  means  of  intelligence  should  ce  used  for  collection 
of  technical  requirements  such  as:  order  o»  battle,  technical 
capabil  ities,  and  force  cepositions.  The  svstem  must  be 

improved  and  targeted  strictly  at  "soft"  information  such  as 
intentions.  This  does  not  preclude  the  OOT  tvce  of  espionage  on 
acduiring  technical  documents  and  war  plans.  Each  phase  of  the 
intelligence  svstem  should  be  used  as  it  was  destined  with  the 
known  1  imitations  and  also  used  as  a  correlation  to  the  other 
sensors.  The  bottom  line  is  no  single  svstem  or  collection  is 
adeouate.  All  complement  one  another  and  al '  are  subject  tc  time 
variables  where  if  exceeded,  the  intelligence  gathered  becomes 
useless.  The  goal  for  an  economy  of  effort  is  tc  col  1 ect  and 
disseminate  the  information  before  it  becomes  pe'^isnable. 


Chao ter  3 

ANALYSIS 

Inte': inence  Analvsis  may  be  a  misnomer  since  it  should  not 
necessarily  be  a  dissection  o-f  in-formation  as  Webster s  defines  it, 
but  a  fusion  of  pertinent  data  from  which  to  draw  conclusions. 

The  main  functions  of  the  intelligence  community  is  to  collect  and 
anal  vze  information  on  ootential  threats.  F'resumablv.  the  purpose 
o*  this  effort  is  to  inform  and  enlighten  leaders  in  order  to  make 
decisions.  The  intelligence  analysis  is  the  starting  point  to 
make  those  decisions  bv  predicting  possible  enemv  courses  of 
action.  However,  there  are  as  many  pitfalls  in  analysis  process 
as  any  where  else.  In  a  perfect  world,  analysis  would  be 
conducted  without  anv  outside  interference  or  distractions  sc  as 
to  achieve  a  dispassionate  view  of  a  problem  or  situation.  It 
should  go  without  saving,  this  is  not  a.  perfect  world  and 
intelligence  analysis  is  effected  by  a  myriad  of  factors  like- 
cultural  backgrounds,  education  and  experience  in  p»-'oblem  solving, 
organizational  makeup,  etc.  This  chapter  will  discuss  many  of  the 
major  areas  which  effect  military  intelligence  analysis  and 
examples  wnere  the  process  was  led  astray. 

Capaoilities  Ve-^sus  Intentions 

Tne  first  area  to  discuss  is  the  argument  on  wnat  tvpe  -0+ 
cats  to  pr^Eent  :  Capabilities  intentions.  Norinaliv.  a 
commander  v;i  :  '  want  to  know  what  the  enemy  is  coing  and  how  he  is 
reacting  and  what  effect  he  is  having  on  his  fos.  Basically  the 
difference  is  summed  up  bv; 

Caoabil ities  Whac  can  the  enemy  do? 

Intentions  What  will  the  enemv  do? 

ies  are  somewhat  scientific  and  send  to  remain 
ne  planner,  caosib  i  1  i  t  ies  provide  the  easiest 
a.rting  point  for  planning. 

s  show  the  det  sr -Ti  1  n at  i  on  a  nati  o".  naa  to  use  the 
pies.  A  nation  a  intentions  s'-e  cets-mi-ec  py  ita 
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cultural  oackgroLinc,  princiclea,  national  oo'  ic.  cD,-octives  and 
even  the  oersonal ity  of  the  national  leadership.  Individual 
leadership  mav  direct  military  force  long  before  the  nation  is 
willing  for  such  combat.  Intentions  are  generally  left  alone 
since  they  mav  reouire  "inside"  intelligence  HUf'’ I  h'T )  i  nf  onmat  i  on  . 
Areas  where  intentions  earn  be  de+ineo  are  througn  examination  of 
what  the  enemv  is  doing  and  not  what  he  is  saving.  iCol  1  ins.  p  9) 
Sometimes  what  a  nation  savs  is  not  real  1  v  wnat  thev  intend.  f^or 
example,  from  a  U.S.  perspective,  politics,  and  subseauently 
intentions,  tend  to  play  a  larger  role  between  our  "stated"  or 
"unstated"  objectives  (e.g.  Desert  Shiei  d/Storm  or  the  196'c 
Dominican  Intervention). 

Intelligence  for  the  operational  and  tactical  level  of  war 
deals  more  with  the  tangible  and  Quantifiable  inf ormat ion  on 
capabilities.  However,  it  is  not  limited  to  just  a  need  for 
"concrete"  evidence  on  o>"det^  of  batf;  e  'troocs.  missiles  ,  planes, 
etc.)  .  Doth  troop  numbers  and  placement,  ana  any  ‘ogistics 
information  identifying  enemy  lines  of  commur.  icat  ion  are  carried 
in  the  capab i 1 i t les  category.  Intentions  o*  the  enemv  can  vary  as 
to  the  will  ingness  of  the  enemiv  to  attacu  and  V‘;itn  what  type  of 
weapons.  But  somewhere  in  the  definition  o-^  capac  i  1  it  ies  ,  their 
must  be  some  sort  of  analysis  on  the  trami.^g  ■  e-'s:  the  enemv, 

morale,  and  even  who  is  leading  their  organization  since  these 
factors  also  fall  within  caoab i 1 1 1 ies  . 

The  goal  of  intelligence  is  to  estimats  the  threat  as 
accurately  as  possible.  ^iov^ieve'"  ,  manv  rimes  in  tne  absence  cf 
completely  accurate  information,  the  analyst  (and  the  commanper) 
estimates  the  threat  higner  in  order  to  en5'_''e  sufficient  f^'ienclv' 
forces  and  material  are  available  to  undertake  operations. 
Typically,  an  error  is  made  on  the  high  sice  in  orcer  to  increase 
tne  saTetv  margin. 

whether  or  not  intelligence  agencies  can  precict  intent  ions, 
depends  o^  the  type  of  information  being  cc' ' ated  intc  the 
analysis  process.  For  e::a~!Dle,  if  CCr’'!''-'"  c"  HUHTv"  crcducsc  a 
message  plan  directing  an  attack,  the"  t"at  wo.'d  be  a  ~a‘‘C 
fact  oufining  an  intention  to  attac'-:  .  -Jsi-g  this  in-^  ermat  i  on  and 
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corrcbor  at  1  n9  it  with  some  otner  source  o+  i  r  t  s  Vi  i  gence  showing 
trooD  movement's)  ,  a  logical  conclusion  cou- C  be  drawn  tnat  an 
attack  vMas  eminent. 

The  U.S.  military  typically  bases  its  enemy  estimates  on  the 
capability  end  o-f  the  spectrum.  The  rationale  mav  be  due  so  our 
eicperiences  in  war  and  £is  a  result  ot  the  times  when  we  were 
surorised  by  analyzing  intentions.  A  classic  euamole  in  Ame'"ican 
history  where  estimating  enemv  intentions  resulted  in  surorise  is 
Pearl  Harbor  .  "There  was  no  doubt  be-fore  the  attack  that  the 
Japanese  were  capable  ot  launching  aircra-ft  trom  carriers  against 
Pearl  Harbor.  This  capability  was  ignored  in  the  firm  belief  that 
the  Japanese  would  strike  first  with  saboteurs  and  submarines. 

The  result  was  faultv  deplovment  of  U.S.  forces  -  a  deployment 
against  an  estimate  of  what  the  Jaoanese  intended  to  do  and  not 
against  what  they  were  caoabl e  of  doing,"  (Havwood .  d,377; 

"I'o  be  conservative,  a  commiander  executing  his  cl  an  based  on 
cauabilities  tends  to  orotect  himseV-  against  surorise.  I-* 
estimates  and  planning  are  based  on  unsubstant i ated  intentions, 
then  it  reouires  the  enemy  to  stick  to  "you»'"  clan  and  not  make 
any  mistakes  to  be  successful .  If  we  be! ieve  our  good  frienc 
Carl  .  then  war  is  full  of  uncertainty  and  chance:  therefore  our 
planning  shou’ d  be  based  on  enemv  ce.oab  1 1  it  i  es  and  not  intentions. 
Using  the  chicken  and  the  egg  argument  o-f  which  came  first,  we 
would  argue  that  the  chicken  came  first  since  it  represents 
actual  itv  (capabilities)  and  the  egg  repreBercs  c  cten  t  i  sT  i  t  v 
(  intent i on  =  )  .  Actuality  al wavs  takes  precede" ce  over 
Dotent ial  itv .  Finally,  a  commander  (with  the  nel c  of 
intelligence)  may  tend  to  overestimate  enemv  stre-gths  to  Justify 
1 arger  amount  of  friendly  troops.  Troops  and  eauipment  hel  c  in 
reserve  not  only  assist  in  a  break through ,  thev  provide  the 
commander  a  hedge  against  suro’-ise. 

Although  difficult,  failure  to  analyze  i "  terc  i  cns  wnenevS’" 
possible  can  ce  Just  as  bad  a  sicuation.  Intelligence  ans'vEia 
needs  not  onl  /  consider  the  order  of  battle  a" d  cazabilities 
inf  or,7iat  ion  ,  it  needs  to  know  and  pass  on  ho.-,  tne  eremiv  uiV  jse 
t^-eir  forces,  their  miethods  of  attack  or  how  "e  oorduots  dai'". 
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or  ions  to  determine  wha.t  vulnerabilities  to  e.olGit. 

Vul nerab 1 1  1  tv  is  the  determination  of  a  breaking  point  or 
points  where  the  enemv  has  kev  areas  that  define  his  Center  of 
Gravity  (COG) .  Attacking  the  COG  should  reduce  the  enemy's  will 
to  fight  and  force  him  to  terminate  hostil ities.  This  is  not 
always  true  as  it  goes  back  to  the  discussion  of  intentions.  War 
termination  is  not  as  clear  cut  as  we  would  like  to  think.  When 
national  survival  is  at  stake,  conflicting  cultures,  or 
unreasonable  leadership  (total itarianism)  is  involved,  then 
attacking  the  COG  may  not  effect  an  end  to  hostilities.  Sometimes 
determination  o+  a  COG  is  based  on  impressions  of  our  own  needs 
for  operation  and  what  would  force  us  to  stop  a  conflict. 

Examples  of  incorrect  COGs  are  the  strategic  bombing  campaigns 
against  Germany  in  WW  II  and  Vietnam. 

It  is  important  to  digress  a  moment  ana  consider  now  much 
analysis  or  problem  solving  training  is  accomolisned  through 
formal  education  (civilian  or  military).  Tne  intelligence 
community  as  well  as  all  through  college,  bases  the  analysis 
process  on  compiling  reams  and  reams  c*  paper  to  get  facts  and 
insure  proper  documentation.  The  conclusions  we  draw  from  this 
documentation  is  usual  1 v  a  summary  of  regurg i t atsd  facts.  The 
regurgitation  is  also  highlighted  in  many  intei  '  igencs  cencs'-s 
measure  of  effectiveness  for  reoorting  is  based  not  on  the  Quality 
of  information  out  out  but  the  Quantity.  The  aoilitv  to  1  oor  at 
Dotr  sides  of  an  argument  needs  to  be  ingrained  in  al '  forms  of 
mil itary  education.  Without  this  tvoe  of  analvsis.  how  are  we 
expected  to  evaluate  the  future  and  develop  comprehensive 
concl usions? 

Amb i gu i t v 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  analysis  orocess  to  over  caveated 
where  it  serves  no  purpose  other  than  an  evironiTiental  impact  on 
the  number  of  trees  killed  in  the  world  to  oroeduce  worthless 
paper.  The  weatherman's  approach  to  intei  1  ige^ce,  te"d=  to  .make 
oredictions  without  giving  an  accurate  -''creoaso.  uovs'ing  a '  i 
cos = i t 1 1 1 t 1 es  and  watering  down  the  ana'ysis  so  as  to  "ot  be  wrong 
regard’-es  of  the  outco.me  is  a  great  disservice  and  o--rvicss 


litt'ie  asHistr'nce  to  a  commander. 

Ambiguity  i=  used  to  legitimize  di-f-fe’^ent  interoretat  ions 
data.  Intelligence  agencies  must  be  able  to  quanti+v  their 
analysis  with  raw  data.  Leadership  demands  much  -from  the 
intelligence  community  and  needs  to  remain  ocen-minded  whether 
they  receiye  good  or  bad  news.  Intelligence  analysts  must  sel  ’ 
market  their  reports  end  be  subject  to  criticismi  without  the 
threat  and  oenal ty  of  "careericide .  “  If  an  analyst  hedges  his 
report  to  meet  the  likings  or  desires  of  his  superiors,  then  he 
self-defeating  and  false  to  nis  profession. 

hir^ror  Imaging 

There  is  a  tendency  in  any  analysis  to  base  conclusions  on 
what  the  investigator  (intelligence  officer)  knows  best:  his  ow 
background.  Different  habit  patterns,  values,  and  education  of 
enemv  or  a  potential  adversa’^y  are  sometimes  overlooked  in  an 
intelligence  analysis.  Basing  the  intentions  of  an  adverearv  c 
vour  own  views  is  best  called  mirror  imaging. 

History  shows  that  mirror  imaging  has  teen  one  of  the  easi 
traps  as  well  as  an  area  where  poor  analysis  can  be  the  most 
destructive  in  final  outcomes.  Surprise  attack,  and  destruction 
milita''v  forces  is  the  payment  fo"‘  enalvsis  with  mirror  imiaging 
Mir-^or  imaging  goes  beyond  comioa.ring  cur  -ifles  to  theirs  or  ou 
marksmen  to  the  enemv  sharoshooters  .  Hirro'”  im.aging  gives  the 
euphoric  effect  vou  understand  what  the  enemv  is  thinking  becau 
o-^'  what  you  would  do  if  cr’esented  with,  tne  same  situation. 

Mirror  i.Tiaging  is  more  damaging  when  it  only  consicers 
actions  based  on  rational  benavior.  Rational  thought  o-ocess  i 
good  on '  V  if  vou  deal  witn  raticna.  leaders.  Cu" tural  di  +  ferer 
combined  with  a  tyrannical  and  aesoDt.ic  leader  e:;a.ce.>"bate5  the 
problem  immiensely.  Arguably,  the  largest  difference  between 
cultures  is  when  East  mieets  West.  The  ouality  and  value  pi  acec 
I ife  can  be  very  diverse.  These  factors  olav  greatly  on  the 
deter.m:  .nat  I  on  on  what  the  enemv  might  do.  Some  examples  of  mi‘- 
imaging  -are  tne  oatt^e  for  Okinaw-a  in  Ww  II.  and  the  Chinese 
In  ter  vent  ion  in  the  Korean  War.  Each  of  these  wai-s  prc.ide  a  c 
where  -iri-pr  im.aging  anal  vs  is  ^  ed  to  a  .m  1 1  1 1  a.rv  failurs  and  was 
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of  resources  . 

The  Battle  for  Okinawa 

Both  Plan  Orange  and  the  subsequent  Rainbow  Plans  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  use  of  Kamit aces  in  Okinawa.  The  incredible 
se! f-sacr if  1C ing  of  life  was  not  in  an v  of  Che  huncreds  of  war 
games  played  at  the  Naval  War  College.  The  JaDanese  decision  "to 
adopt  organised  suicide  tactics  hao  been  maoe  in  a  Tiatte'^  of 
minutes,  though  the  psvchol  og  ical  groundworl  ha.c  seen  laid  during 
many  centuries."  (Morris,  p.2B3.)  The  Kamil  aces  made  their  debut 
during  ooerations  in  the  Lingaven  Gulf,  but  Che  realitv  of  their 
existence  and  biggest  impact  was  felt  in  the  Battle  for  Okinawa. 
Over  1100  Kamikaces  were  used  against  American  snips.  Over  50 
raids  of  100  planes  or  more  wei^e  flown  against  naval  forces  in  and 
around  the  Kurile  Islands.  In  all ,  Kamikace  atcacks  inflicted 
damage  "on  at  least  300  All lec  ships  of  which  about  fortv  were 
sunk.  In  achieving  this,  some  2,000  jaoanese  ci'^ots  and  olanes 
were  destrovsd  , "  (Howarth,  p.^62)  The  numcsr  of  Japanese  olanes 
lost  compared  to  the  damage  inflicted  to  Allies  forces  is  taken 
into  account  .  the  Kamikace  threat  was  not  as  severe  as  tne 
Jaoanese  had  thought  in  material  costs.  However-,  cne  Kamikace  was 
supposed  to  also  show  Americans  the  unwavering  Japanese  military 
fighting  spirit  and  devotion  to  the  Emoeror .  ~ne  serious  nature 
of  the  threat  to  naval  forces  was  diminishec  "because  sucremacy  in 
the  air  and  in  the  sea  hao  alreadv  beer  gamed  bv  the  invading 
forces."  (Dta,  p.6)  A  side  ret  to  the  orcc  1  en  c-'  Amierican  mirror 
imaging  is  the  consensus  of  t-s  Jaoanese  leace's-:ic  wnc  chougnt 
the  kamikaces  would  give  them  a  psvchol og ica 1  eege.  "Japan's 
militarv  1  eaders  convinced  themisel  ves  that  cnei’-  enemv  would  be 
daunted  by  the  eoiritual  strength  of  che  Kanikace.  As  ic  turnec 
out,  they  grossl y  misjudged  American  reactions  and  overest i mated 
the  effect  of  the  Kamikace  and  other  suicide  weapons.  (Morris,  p. 
285)  Japanese  cultural  diffe-'ences  were  noc  understood  (or  not 
understood  even  today)  until  ^uth  Benedict  -inisned  her 
anthropo !  og  i ca  !  studv  and  oub'ished  The  Chr  .  sa-cnenum.  anc  tne 
zwer d  sncrfi  V  after  WW  II. 
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The  !  orc-j".  War  and  the  C*~ii~-.05~  Ir!tei~\'ent  : 

Manv  have  argued  the  United  States  and  UN  ■nissed  many  signals 
•from  the  Chinese  stating  their  intent  to  intervene  in  the  Korean 
war.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  the  more  imoortant  ooint  is  to 
discuss  the  U.S.  oerceotions  on  -fighting  the  Chinese  i-f  they 
entered  the  war . 

There  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  U.S.  intelligence  had  an 
accurate  cicture  of  the  Chinese  massing  along  the  Yal u  River. 
However,  what  was  missing  from  the  analysis  were  the  objectives  of 
the  Chinese,  the  actual  character i st i cs  of  the  Peoole's  Liberation 
Army  (F'LA)  and  how  they  would  employ.  Manv  bel  levec  that  the 
Chinese  were  concerned  about  protecting  the  hvdroel ectric  plants 
along  the  Yalu  River.  Little  did  we  realise  that  the  Chinese  were 
more  concerned  about  having  a  united  Korea  under  democratic  rule 
along  their  borders.  Couoled  with  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  and 
South  Korean  supported  the  Nationalist  Chinese  on  i^ormosa  .  should 
have  changed  many  opinions  throughout  the  intel ■ igence  community. 
Gen  flacArthur  took  mirror  imaging  one  step  further  in  his  analysis 
on  possible  courses  of  action  in  the  event  of  a  Chinese 
intervention.  Gen  MacArthur  told  President  Truman  at  Wake  Island 
on  15  Oct  1950;  "Now  that  we  have  bases  for  our  Air  Force  in 
Korea,  if  the  Chinese  tried  tc  get  down  to  F’vongva.ng  there  would 
be  the  greatest  slaughter."  (Godson,  p.  85)  True,  if  Air  Power 
is  applied  correctly,  it  can  be  decisive.  However,  Genera’ 
NacArthur ' s  +aith  was  based  more  on  what  he  tnougrt  airpower  coul d 
CO  to  a  fo'"ce  :  ii:e  the  North  r  orean  Peoc’e's  A^'rv  (l-F’A;  he  had 
just  def eared,  not  the  Chinese  FLA.  The  Chinese  were  not 
deoendent  on  using  roads  or  heavy  -vehicles.  In  fact,  their 
methods  of  infiltration  ouzzled  U.S.  intelligence  estimares. 
Intelligence  underestimated  the  number  of  Chinese  i  n-^  1 1  trators  and 
considered  the  differences  between  the  NKF'A  and  the  -"'LA  in 
material  strength.  The'v'  die  not  apply  those  differences  to  the 
wav  Mao  had  trained  his  armies.  Based  on  lac'-:  of  materials  in  the 
PLA ,  inte'  ■  igence  a.ssumied  them  to  oe  1  ike  t.he  NKPA  .  out  m.'.ch  more 
inferior . 

Unf  orcLriatel  V ,  intelligence  a.r.a''vsi5  can  sometines  oe 


comoared  to  the  o ' c  ac^ge  where  a  crunkarc  drooe  a  coir  ard 
searches  -for  it  underneath  the  Tamo  post  and  not  where  he  CroDoed 
it.  Intelligence,  on  1  v  searching  tor  answers  under  the  ''ight 
•'mirror  imaging)  ,  and  not  where  the  coin  tell  .  does  not  produce 
the  truth  nor  the  coin. 

At  the  operational  level  o-f  war,  mirror  imaging  can  lead  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  enemy's  doctrine  o+  war.  Bv  assu.miing  the 
enemv  will  use  his  weaoons  as  we  use  ours,  miav  lead  a.  ccmimander  to 
misal  locate  resources  against  the  orinciple  tor  econom.y  ot  torce. 

A  more  recent  examole  ot  this  type  ot  mirror  imaging  which  ettects 
weapons  development  is:  "In  the  19705,  U.S.  analysts  assumed  tnat 
Soviet  sLiDmarines  would  sally  torth  to  attack  U.S.  1  ines  ot 
communication  (LOO  across  the  Atlantic  as  the  L.S.  did  to  JaDar, 
in  WW  II.  Qnlv  gradually  did  it  become  clear  that  the  Soviets  had 
a.  ditterent  operational  concept  tor  their  attack  submarines. 
Instead  ot  attacking  American  LOCs.  the  Soviets  used  thei'^  attack 
submarines  to  protect  bastions  in  which  the  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  submarine  t 1 eet  could  ride  out  a  prcl onged  war  as  a  secure 
strategic  reserve  torce.  (Godson,  p.  SO) 

F'ol  it  ica  . 

Untortunatel  v ,  politics  play  a  verv  large  role  in  the 
intelligence  orocess.  In  this  instance,  politics  con st i tut i one’ 
rights  to  vote.  On  the  contrary,  politics  is  the  interte-'ence  in 
the  intelligence  orocess  by  altering  or  using  i  n*  o*~m!at  i  o"  to  suit 
oesires  or  needs  ot  an  individual  or  interest  g-cuo  .  '.''hese 
desires  are  anvtnirg  trom  the  bu.cgete'"v  orocess  to  Ciolomstis 
negotiations.  Most  military  purists  agree  in  oneorv  chat 
i nt e ;  1  gence  shoul  c  be  devoid  ot  outside  i nts"'--^ e'-ence  rc  ■■emai- 

tcta.l  1  V  objective.  However ,  when  we  return  tromi  Ujcnderlsrc.  we 
realize  this  is  not  so.  Michael  Handel  describes  a  verv  good 
eiiamole  ot  the  politization  ot  intelligence. 


"In  1967.  although  Csta,  concerning  the  o" 
vorthi  Vietnamicse  ano  Viet  Cong  torces  in  3outn 
a  mb  1  guDu  s  .  m.  i  :  1 1  a  r  y  i  n  t  e  1  1  i  gen  ce  con  -s  i  st  en  t  ’  •> 
size  ot  the  ant  i -g  c.  s^-nment  torces.  In  trving 
et+iciencv  o+  the  Unitec  States  armec  torces  c 
O'roviceC  oroot  ot  the  decl  ine  in  enemiv  caoabi’ 
an  ootin:=tic  stmosc 


er  ot  batt'  e 
Vietnam  wer'e 


v:-cJic5tion  o-*'  his  Vietnam  ddIicv.  'President  Johnson  ore-ferred 
the  oDtimistic  estimates  o-f  the  Joint  Chie-fs  and  resented  what  he 
saw  as  carping  bv  the  CIA  that  upset  the  del icate  process  ot 
ccnsensus-bui  1  d ing .  Although  the  evidence  concerning  the  war  in 
Vietnam  had  grown  more  pessimistic  by  1967,  there  were  always 
enough  ambiguous  reports  -form  Vietnam  which  the  President's 
'intelligence  waiter'  -  his  National  Securitv  adviser  Walt  Rostow 
-  could  use  to  present  Johnson  with  his  -favorite  sugar-coated  dish 
o*  good  news."  (Handel  WS?-;I  ,  p.  198) 

Competitive  Analysis 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  e-f-fects  o-f  one  point  o-f  view 
versus  multiple  opinions  in  the  analysis  process.  Without  going 
into  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  problems  o-f  group  think  or 
other  psychological  phenomena,  problem  solving  and  the 
intelligence  process  e-f-fect  the  in-formation  that  miav  be  given  to 
the  commander.  The  decisions  made  ma-v  or  may  not  be  e-ffected  by 
the  competitive  process;  it  depends  on  the  individual  leader. 

The  view  to  have  one  voice  within  the  intelligence  community 
IS  apparent  in  the  -f  rustrat  ions  su-f-fered  during  the  -first  davs  o-f 
L'esert  Shield.  Each  intelligence  agency^  including  service 
component  sta-f-fs,  presented  a  variation  o-f  the  threat 
(capabilities  and  intentions)  based  on  their  background  and 
in-formation  available  to  each.  The  net  result  was  each  agencv  had 
di-f-fering  views  as  diverse  as  the  organisation  thev  represented. 
With  all  o-f  the  groups  involv'ed.  there  was  no  concrete  analysis 
upon  which  to  miake  any  decision  other  than  to  go  -find  out  miore 
in-f ormaticr,  .  Certainly,  evcessive  points  o-f  view  can  create  a 
noise  level  s u  n  t  i  c  i  eni c  p c  nice  P n e  a n? s wer  s  to  t Pi e  c u e sp  i oni s  . 
Commanders  should  demand  one  clear,  ccncise,  ccinp  o-f  view  backed 
up  with  raw  cata.  On  the  other  hand,  one  agency  cannot  or  should 
not  moRopol  ire  the  analysis  o-^  the  mountains  o-f  i  n-f  ormat  i  on 
received . 

Two  areas  in  Desert  Storm  where  di-f-fering  opinions  greatly 
et-fected  planning  were  between  Bomb  Damage  Assessment  (BDA)  and 
the  targeteers.  Both  agencies  worked  in  separate  areas  and  in 
aepars.te  taci’  ities  and  in  sons  cases  in,  sepan'ate  countries.  BDA 
o S'-" some'!  eva.' uated  .mission  =..ccess  Drimairil  v  based  on  ta.rgep 
Photos.  Their  previous  experience  ha^a  taught  the-'P  what  to  e.xoect 
when  beneral  “urpose  (GP)  bombs  were  used  and  the  5;:pEcted  damage. 


I-DA  e':Dert5  were  not  tho^oug^■!  v  te.Tiiliar  wit"  oreriicted  reeu.  ■  ts 
from  manv  of  the  new  oenetratinn  Precision  Guided  Munitions 
•PGMs)  .  IMINT,  whether  from  strategic  or  theater  assets,  showed 
onlv  a  "smal 1 "  hole  in  the  roofs  and  not  the  internal  damage  to 
the  facilities.  BDA  personnel  did  not  have  the  acvantage  of 
viewing  aircraft  mission  video  tapes  to  witness  prxmary  and  or 
secondarv  explosions  after  tomb  imcact  .  This  factor  combined  with 
the  information  presented  to  them  (IMINT)  anb  thei^-  lack  of 
expertise  with  newer  PGMs,  they  concluded  many  of  the  targets  not 
destroyed  and  recommended  additional  air  strikes. 

Targeteers  had  the  necessary  experience  since  they  worked 
closely  with  or  were  previous  pilots  who  hac  used  these  munitions 
in  test  and  during  training  exercises.  A  prime  example  of  the 
diversity  in  experience  with  the  new  PGMs  was  the  F-llT  and  the 
GBU-27 .  Both  of  these  (the  weapon  and  the  platform)  had  beer 
recently  declassified  from  the  "blac^  wor'p'  and  integratec  into 
the  planning  process.  Sti'l  ,  had  botn  BDAi  and  the  targeteers  been 


on  the  same  mission  planning  cells,  there  would  have  been  a 
greater  economy  of  force  exerted  against  Ires  with  numerous 
missions  being  directed  against  targets  not  i‘"eviouslv  attacked. 
Cieceotion  and  Surprise 


Deception,  and  its  end  resu’ t  surprise,  nangs  ever  mill 
leaders  as  a  constant  reminder  to  the  fate  o*'  these  who  fail 
heed  and  ignore  caution  in  their  ana-vsis  arc  ola-ring.  Cau 
to  choroughlv  examine  the  oroch  em;  .  the  inf  o^-.^t  i  p-  ,  and  the 

:cl  Section  process 
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1  ike  the  adversary.  What  misv  imake  sense  for  tr,e  receiving  s: 
miay  not  necessarily  miake  sense  to  tne  intencsd  vicoi;".  (Gccc 
p  .135) 
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niEtorica-  cases  ot  strategic  surprise  or  cieceDticn  tetvjeen  1914 
and  1968.  Ot  the  cases  studied  by  Wha’ev',  cecepticn  i-ias 
successtLi]  in  91  percent  ot  the  cases  in  which  it  was  atternDted  ; 
79  percent  d+  the  cases  ei:Dloited  the  target's  precon  sept  i  on  s  .  " 
(own  emphasis  added)  (Daniel  ,  d.oO) 


car,  be  said  to  be  directed  at  misleading,  mi  s  in-f^  crming  ,  or 
cont'.'.sing  an  opponent;  on  o.' ,  v  two  Dasic  tLvpes  ot  ouesci.^ins.  "/he 
tirst  is  to  deceive  him  about  vour  own  intentions,  the  second  is 
to  deceive  him  about  your  own  capa.b  1 1  1 1  les  -  For  example,  the 
Egyptians,  on  the  eve  o+  the  Yom  iMppur  War,  spread  rumors  that 
their  ant  i-aircrat  t  missile  systems  had  been  short  c-*'  ce'~tain 
spare  parts  (capao  1 1  t  i es >  since  the  e/ioulsicn  of  the  Soviet 
advisors  in  June  1972.  and  tnat  theretore  the',  were  net  vet  ready 
to  initiate  war  (intentions)  .  (Gccch.  0.126'  S^eceotion  in  war 
must  be  canside'~ed  a  '"ationa’  anc  necessary  tvpe  of  activity 


because  it  acts  as  a  force  multiplier. 

No  counter-decect  ion  plan  can  reall'-v  be  ful  ■  prrr-'  since 
human  nature  cannot  be  eliminated  from  the  collection  ana 
especially  the  analysis  process  c*  ir-ce  ■  1  i  gence  .  Eiuring  analysis, 
the  intelligence  commiunity  miust  guard  against  deceooicn  by 
evaluating  all  cisciclines  in  the  accu  isitio-  p’^ocess  .  Comparing 
and  contrasting  data  will  assist  in  identifying  misleading 
inf ormat ion  . 


'oo .  how  cil  t^rt  IS  al  t=*rt  ,  Har'Cc^;  S\-;g ^  tn— .t  '  tne  merer  a  e^  we 
a>^e  tc  deception,  the  more  libs’ v  wa  a-'s  tc  oe  csceivec."  He  goes 
on  to  sa'v'  that  "experince  and  conditioning  can  wery  two  opposite 
wa'ys  .  The  firet  is  that  once  victimicec  bv  ceceo’tion.  one  finds 
it  dif+iCLilt  to  aocBot  any  i- -1^  ormat  i  or  as  re’  i  at '  e  .  '"he  ct^er  is 


de=cr  1 " 1 1  cr  =  ot  an  eneiXiv'H  canabil  ities  based  ir  detectic"  -annes, 
accuracy  anc  range  a+  weacons  .  and  -force  dispostion.  hc-e  :n 
depth  information  on  how  the  enemy  intends  to  use  his  weaporH.  and 
his  methods  of  operations  are  eaual  1  y  important  to  a  p1a-"e>". 

Enemy  intentions  remain  the  most  difficult  to  oete-mine  si'ce  we 
have  yet  to  invent  a  machine  able  to  predict  human  nature. 


CHAPTER  4 


DISSEMINATION 


The  d  1  SBeminet  ion  o+  inteHiaence  i  n-f  ormet  i  on  to  the  field 
can  be  considerea  the  most  critical  area  in  all  levels  o+  war. 
A+ter  ai  1  .  what  u.se  is  intel  1  igence  i -f  it  remains  locked  behind 
some  door?  Intelligence  not  used  is  wasted.  F'roblems  are 
generated  in  a  number  o+  possible  areas  in  the  dissemination 
process.  Di-f-ficultv  mav  airise  in  the  articulation  o-f  the 
information,  c 1 assif icat ion  of  information,  transmission,  and 
reception  of  the  material .  Whether  or  not  intelligence  is 
received  at  the  war-fighting  level  depends  on  the  abilitv  of  the 
sta-f-f  to  -formulate  the  correct  reouests  -for  the  in-formation  (EEI 
and  the  promotness  o-f  the  intelligence  communitv. 

M>"t  1  cul  at  i  on 

First  and  -foremost,  the  intelligence  community  needs  to  hav 
the  abilitv  to  commiunicate  with  its  customers  .  Com.miun  icat  ion 
skills  are  not  just  speaking  the  same  language,  it  is  speaking  t 
same  dialect,  I-f  cuestions  arise  about  the  emolovment  doctrine 


a  surface  combatant ,  then  the  answer  must  not  b 
discussing  the  benefits  of  Airland  E-iattle  docc*' 
should  be  tailored  to  the  audience  in  order  to 
The  intel  1  igence  com(munitv  needs  to  be  not  onl  >• 
but  the  write'^-  as  well  .  Articulation  is  crucis 


e  formulated  to 
ine.  The  answers 
help  comorehens i o 
the  toastmaster 
1  to  getting  the 
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Even  being  a  great  commiun  icator  does  not  prevent  the 
withholding  of  i  n  f  o’^miac  i  on  .  Tnere  is  a  propensity  in  the 
intelligence  community  to  delay  or  refuse  to  comiment  on  a  net 
assessment  until  they  resolve  the  issue  to  IOC  pe^•'ce^t 
satisfaction.  This  approach  is  counter product i ve  at  times  sines 


the  i nf oriTiat  1  on  miav  becomie  perishable  depending  on  its  nature. 
Granted  there  dees  need  to  be  some  verificatic"  and  corroc cr at i c 
of  facts  before  drawing  concluaions.  buc  ac  1 1  “es  waiting  -^'pn  i  i 
percent  miay  net  be  as  impcrtant  as  having  60  c-*  75  cercenic  of  ti- 
1  n  f  ormat  1  on  to  miake  asseasments  and  ope:~  at  i  on  a  ’  decisions.  It 
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comes  bac^ 


be  tne  abilitv  to  evaluate  risks  and  onorities. 
dilemma  is  to  discover  a  medium  between  blind  trust  or  mistrust. 
It  should  not  be  a  probabil  itv  o-f  rain  (high  or  low)  .  but  a 
-forecast  showing  a  storm  -front  instesid. 

Sec Lir  1 1  ■  Cl  ass  1  i cat  1  on 

Manv  times  in-formation  is  withneld  -from  the  war-fighter 
because  he  o-'  someone  on  the  sta-ft  does  not  have  the  necessary 
security  clearance  to  handle  sensitive  intelligence  i  n-f  or  mat  i  cn  . 
Securitv  is  one  q+  the  princioles  o-f  war  where  ooerational  art 
builds  its  -foundation.  However,  there  comes  a.  time  when  securitv 
drives  comolexity  and  mav  even  go  so  -far  as  to  drive  tactical 
eicecut  ion  . 

This  secrecy  problem  is  not  limited  to  the  intelligence 
community  arc  its  adherence  to  protect  sources,  it  is  also  within 
the  Doeratiens  world  as  well  to  orotect  technology  advantages  and 
vul nerab 1 1 1 t 1 es .  The  need  to  get  into  either  the  "green  door" 
(sensitive  intelligence)  cr  the  "black  door"  (advanced 
technologies  should  be  based  on  the  recuirement  of  need  to  know 
and  the  abi'ity  to  accomplish  olanning  and  integration  for 
warf 1 ght i ng  . 

An  exam.ioie  where  secrecy  imoeded  ocerations  and  placed 
miiitars'  fo‘-ces  at  a  higher  risk  than  recessa.r-.  is  cubing  the 
Falklands  Wa- .  Both  sides  of  the  conflict  were  fighting  at  the 
edge  of  thei>"  1  imits:  in  warfighting  anc  ab  i  1  itv  to  collect 
inte' 1 igencs.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  ccssicle  tc  say  tnat  Dctn 
the  Argentinians  and  tne  E-iritish  were  using  tactical  intelligence 
for  strategic  ourposes .  While  tnere  is  nothing  wrong  with  this 
aperoaen  .  it  is  important  to  note  its  e  ;istenoe  and  weite’^a.te  tne 
fact  from  Chapter  2,  tnat  no  news  is  no-  news:  When  tne  need  -f'er 
information  exceeds  the  ce.paoity  of  the  od1  lection  platforms 
normal  1  v  usee,  it  is  time  to  search  elsewhere  for  i  nf  orma.t  i  O'P 
potent  i  al  s  . 

The  c  ’  a  s  s  1  f  i  oat  i  on  dilemma  for  the  British  began  when  the  BE- 
orcadoastea  -cu.  ite  prematurely)  that  the  2'nt  P-a>^  as  were  assaultin 
Goose  G'-een  .  The  "loose  1  ids  siry:;  shies"  chil  osoom-/  did  tip  -off 
the  A'-gis  and  the.'  reinforced  G-oose  Green,  Ho.ie-er.  just  t 


that  the  British  had  ihtercedted  General  Menendez's  czef-at :  cnal 
estimate  -from  Fort  Stanley  and  ''  General  Menendez's  azcrec i at  i on 
o-f  his  position  was  circulated  amongst  Intelligence  O-^-^icers  in 
London,  but  security  clearance  was  not  given  tor  it  to  be 
transmitted  to  either  Brigade  Commander  with  the  Tasi:  ^crce." 
(Freedman,  d.327)  Had  the  E-*ritish  known  ot  the  reinto'^cement  , 
they  may  have  increased  the  numbers  ot  trooos  assaulti'-g  cr 
revised  the  attstck  clan  so  as  to  not  go  against  the  brunt  ot  the 
torce.  Had  the  British  tactical  superiority  and  initiative  not 
overcome  the  Argentinian  torces,  the  tailure  to  transmit  the 
intelligence  mav  have  had  greater  strategic  imclications  and 
■further  eroded  public  opinion  at  home. 

Transmission  and  Reception 

As  technology  advances  continue,  the  critical  C3I  nodes 
stagnate.  The  abil  ity  to  digest  in+ormation  -form  the  tire  hose 
remains  a  oerennial  problem  to  the  dissemination  ot  intel : igence 
It  IS  probably  sa-fe  to  say  that  even  today  we  are  aDoroaching  a 
point  where  "the  machine,  the  svstem  will  become  an  enc  to 
itsel-F."  (McKnight,  b.  41)  Real-time  intelligence  capability  i 
al ways  just  over  the  horizon.  But  the  intelligence  nodes  that 
make  inputs  to  it  must  be  -famiiia*^  with  ooeraticnal  capabilities 
anc  pass  intormation  through  a  constricrsd  svstem.  ir,  c'lority 
warning,  operational  ,  and  in-format  ive . 

During  the  Falklands  War.  the  British  relied  uooh  tneir  Sea 
Harriers  and  ShiDborrie  Electronic  Support  Measures  (ES^  tc 
D»"Ovide  attack  warning.  Neither  svstem  cou’ d  crovioe  t‘"s  same 
detection  capaoilities  as  an  Airborne  Earl  s'  Warning  (AEw) 
clat-form.  The  consecuences  o-f  no  AEW  was  numerous  ships  lest  to 
low--f  lying  attack  aircra-ft  .  While  the  British  tried  to  miake  due 
with  the  hel  icooters  and  Harriers,  they  1  acked  the  Drooe^' 
intelligence  nodes  and  "prooer  +asicri  o-^  ooe’-- at i onal  p’snning  an 
al  1 -source  intelligence."  (Ccrdesiman  ,  Vol  III.  0.325.'  "one 
special  C3I  prcblemi  imay  have  enisted  because  o-^  the  neeo  to.  rel 'v 
heavil-v  on  sateMite  commun  icat  ions .  Britai'"-  has  oon-'i-meo  that 
It  had  shut  down  the  rad.ars  on  the  H.M.E.  Shet-field  wne"  it  wa.s 
nit  b'v  an  Argent  i  ne-1  aun.phe.d  Ei'-otet.  Soime  !"eoo'‘t5  mo  i  oats  thes 


radars  were  turned  o-ft  both  to  mi.-i  imi  ze  tne  risf:  c-f  detect  iz^  r".z 
to  al ] ow  satellite  transmissions.  Reports  also  indicate  that  t"e 
She-f-field  was  relying  on  ESh  that  could  not  operate  e-f  +  ectivei 
during  sateMite  transmission."  (Coroesman  III,  p-  27b>  It  is 
important  to  consider  the  same  possibilities  tor  U.S.  -forces  i" 
working  C3I  oroblems. 

Many  other  cases  can  be  cited  where  intell  igence  is  uinab-e  to 
pass  on  their  analvsis  Decause  it  is  eve'll  oaded  with  a  glut  o-^ 
information  that  consumes  itself  in  cataloging.  This  information 
Dollution  inhibits  intell  igence  wor»:  and  forces  situations  whe’"e 
vital  information  does  not  get  to  the  people  who  need  it. 
Intelligence  information  that  does  not  get  to  the  people  fighting 
the  war  (making  decisions  or  pulling  the  trigger)  is  worthless 
Further  budget  cuts  anc  force  drawdown  ma'v'  increase  the  burdens  of 
information  overload  on  intelligence. 

Equipment  Comoat i b i 1 t i t y 

An  e;;amination  of  eouiprrient  comoatibil  it.  during  Desert  £tcr,Ti 
shows  that  many  work  arounds  were  used.  Air  Tasking  Grde’^s  (A~U5) 
and  necessar-y-  target  im.agerv  could  not  be  oassed  interservice .  In 
both  cases  couriers  were  needed  to  transoo-t  the  information  tc 
aporopriate  operations  centers  afloat.  1"  adcition  there  we'~e 
recu.irement  iT:isunde’"stanc  mgs  at  CENTA-  -^c-  t“e  target  c^iotes. 

Much  of  the  precision  in  PGMs  is  obtained  through  current  target 
and  routing  imagen-'v  .  Tnere  were  instances  where  this  i  nf  ormat  i  on 
was  not  forwarded  to  the  necessar-.-  agencies  due  tc  an  eve*- '  cac  cf 
i  nf  ormat  i  on  or  m.  i  s  i  nf  o'"ma  1 1  on  O”  vyeacons  and  weapons  p' at':-o’-.'T: 
capa.D  1 1  i  1 1  es  . 

finally,  the  infe^ma.'  1  ash-ucs  preuic'U.s' discussed  ^  ec  tz 
poor  organization  of  intell igence  functions  and  duo; ication  of 
effort.  The  informial  1  ash-uos  not  within  the  chain  of  ccmmanc  zr 
within  the  local  operational  planning  ata--  can  cause  a.zc  i  z  i  o'- a ' 
headaches  for  the  commia-nder  with  inefficient  anal-vsis  a.n.c 
reoorting  from,  intelligence.  Agencies  outsize  of  the  t“eaten  i- 
ooeraticns  imav  not  be  aware  or  zriv-/  to  o: — going  czeraticns  cn 
caoacilities  on-hand . 


operation  create  problems  -for  the  commancer  in  tnat  his  5ta-f-»  mav 
not  be  -familiar  with  the  capabilities  o-f  the  unite  they  support. 
The  intelligence  sta-f-f  needs  to  not  only  be  pro-ficient  with  the 
intel 1 igence  process,  but  they  need  to  be  aware,  understand  anc 
anticipate  the  needs  o-f  the  operators  in  the  -field  in  order  to  get 
the  in-formation  to  the  +ield  in  a  timelv  manner. 


CHAPTER  ‘T' 

ACCEPTANCE 

Although,  acc0Dting  aniorma.tion  15  not  a~  actua  1  part  ot  the 
Intel  1  igence  process,  it  is  vital  tor  the  conduct  o-f  mil  itarv 
□Derations.  Without  accepting  the  intorr.at  ion  ,  a  commenoe*"  wa.Ms 
into  a  left  hook  with  a  blind+old.  Accectance  examines  the 
sal esmansh ic ,  the  bel ievadi  1  itv  where  analvsis  leaves  o++  .  It 
humsin  nature  at  t  ects  intelligence  anal  ysi  s  .  then  human  nature  and 
acceptance  greatly  ettects  outcoiTies. 

"Bad  News" 

For  vears ,  military  historians  and  theorists  have  wondered 
whv  leaders  (oolitical  and  military)  tailed  to  believe 
intelligence  intormation.  ^'erhaps  ,  these  leasers  assumed  their 
Intel'  igence  statts  were  comolete  in  thei’~  a~a'vsis  anc  there  was 
no  need  to  □■.'.estion  the  results.  Dr  the  leasers  ma.',  chose  nos  to 
accept  the  intormation  since  it  went  against  she  course  ot  action 
they  determined  would  garner  success.  The  Ticcivation  to  accent 
data  IS  ori  ven  bv  some  ideal  ologv  to  a  concecc  ot  coeraoions  o-' 
ambition  and  cressure  to  succeed.  The  ar.oit'esis  ot  success  1  = 
*silu>"e:  or  a  solcie^".  t  =  iluu'e  1=  nos  s.hooti”?  st'^aigho;  or  a 
oommander  ,  tailure  is  not  obtaining  victo'^v.  Freceniok  the  Great 
was  more  co'^rect  when  he  stated:  "It  is  r.O'  cisgrace  tor  a 
oommander  to  be  de-^eated,  but  it  is  a  disgnsze  r  him  to  oe 
surorises."  IZiuouv,  o.TO  Accectanse  c*'  mss'  1  igence  or  sne  1  as) 
thereo-i^  ma.v  be  the  root  ot  all  surer ise. 

E;;a.ms:es  ot  Theater  commanoers  D‘'Dceesmg  or  a  sour'se  ot 
action  regardless  ot  the  intormation  Dresentec  are  varied.  The 
aDproach  to  ignore  intelligence  intorma.t  ion  sentrarv  to  the 
□recence i ved  and  cne=cribed  course  0+  action  is  evioent  in 
Gseratisr  .‘•larket— Garden  during  WW  II.  Wh  1 '' e  sne  ooeration  was 
ceemed  a  sirscess  overall  .  there  were  manv  areas  where  "bac  news" 
was  ignores  sc  as  to  not  posssone  action. 

" Men t gomiery  -  descise  every  warning,  ans  csrsrarv  ss  ~i5  own 
iT.il  itar-/  goes  sense,  wnicn  was  asu.se  -  =  ts  tu^-,  his  srssss 
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back  in  their  tracke  to  clear  the  Schelde  estua’^v."  Instead  he 
determined  L'.con  using  the  First  Allied  Airborne  Army  (the  British 
1st,  American  S2nd  and  101st  Airborne  Divieions-  to  leap  across 
the  Meuse  and  the  lower  Rhine,  establish  a  -foothold  on  tne  North 
German  F'lain  and  capture  the  Ruhr,  the  heartland  o+  German'/'e  war 
economy.  Market  the  seicure  o-f  the  bridges  at  Eindhoven  and 
Nijmegen  by  the  American  Divisions  oroved  a  'ey'll  liant  success. 
Garden,  the  descent  o-f  the  British  1st  Airborne  Division  on  the 
rtiore  distant  Rhine  bridges  at  Arnhem,  did  not."  (Keegan,  p.  437) 

Fairlv  well  known  historica.l  accounts  o*  the  planning  -for 
this  operation  disregarded  intelligence  information  on  the  F’ancer 
tanks,  armoured  cars,  and  hail  f -tracks  in  the  vicinity  of  Arnhem. 
The  "bad  news"  reported  b-,'  intelligence  was  diregarded  as  it  would 
have  impeded  the  operation  as  originally  Plannee. 

Warning  and  Enemy  Estimations 

Other  e:;amples  where  leaders  fail  to  heed  intelligence 
information  stem  not  from  poor  judgement,  but  the  difficulty  of 
the  intelligence  process  itself.  "Noise"  produced  bv  tragmentarv 
data  and  analysis  within  the  indications  and  warning  a-'ena  may 
tend  to  drive  do  1  1 1  ical /'mi  1  i  tarv  lesiderE  to  ignore  intel  1  i-gence  . 

In  fact,  the  incremental  approach  to  analysis  may-  be  more- 
conducive  to  a  "Cr-y  Wolf  Syndrome"  than  complete  ignorance  of 
information . 

Yom  Kippur  War,  Oct  1973 

F'rior  t-o  Octobe**  1973,  Israe'^  had  bulls  an  e::cellent 
reputation  for  preparedness  against  the  Arabs.  “heir  tenacity  had 
eliminated  threats  to  their  smal '  nation  not  ’ess  than  three  times 
oefo'-e.  Howsvei-.  just  c-rio-^  tc  tne  l9~3  %•.?-.  lE-ae’  imaoe  some 
changes  in  the  wa-v-  tnev  conpuctec  mi'itary  cce^ations.  The- 
Israelis  developed  a  new  strate-gic  defensive  concept  which 
consisted  of  miassi-ue  fortifications  or.  tne  Ginai  al  eng  the  Suez 
Canal  .  Their  inte;  1  igence  networy  remainec  verv  intricate  and 
depended  on  valuable  HUMINT  for  much  of  their  ear  •• -y  warning.  In 
their  "Conceot".  Israel  assumed  Egypt  w-oul  c  "ot  attaol:  vyithout 
further  means  of  long-range  interdiction  on  i=ra-e''i  airfielcs  anc 
Svria  would  only  attack  with  Eg-ypt  ano  not  alone.  The  "Conceot” 
along  with  their  ore-icus  one-sided  viot-ones  against  one  Arabs, 
oreated  an  atmosphere  which.  " cont-' i bu.teo  to  S'":  unwil  i  i-  g'‘-ess  m 
the  Israel  i  .mil  itar--/  and  pel  itica’  leace-'shio  to  oel  le-.e  a 


situation  could  e-Kiat  where  the  Arac  wcrlc  wou]  d  seize  mil  itarv 
initiative  and  move  against  Israel  (Herzog,  d.  10)  The 

Israelis  caught  all  ot  the  hints  signaling  an  Arab  invasion,  but 
would  not  believe  them.  Thev  i;new  o+  the  e;:ercises  going  on  along 
the  Suez  Canal  ,  aerial  photography  a-f  the  movements  and  eouioment. 
interceoted  communicat ions .  and  they  had  complete  con+idence  in 
their  HUMINT  source  to  give  them  at  least  48  hours  notice  o-f  an 
attack.  (Cohen,  o.l27)  So  what  went  wrong' 

Basically,  the  Israelis  were  caught  in  a  strict  adherence  to 
their  "Concept"  and  reliance  on  one  source  ot  intelligence  to  warn 
them  o-f  attack.  Instead  o-f  48  hours,  thev  were  alerted  with  less 
than  twelve  hours  notice  (in-formed  at  0400  with  the  -first  attacks 
around  1400  the  same  day).  (Herzog,  d.52)  The  Israelis  -faced  a 
threat  who  had  gone  to  great  1 engths  to  study  how  they  had  been 
de-feated  in  1967.  The  Israelis  were  all  to  accommodat ing  -for  both 
Nasser  and  Sadat  in  their  recounting  o-f  the  success  in  the  Si:.  Day 
War,  Sadat  was  very  caretul  to  deceive  not  onl v  the  Israelis,  cut 
the  Americans  and  his  own  troops  as  wei ' .  "In  a  survey  carriec 
out  among  the  6,000  orisoners  in  Israeli  hands,  only  one  knew  on  3 
Oct  that  the  preparations  were  tor  a  real  war:  95%  learnt  onlv  on 
the  morning  o-f  6  Oct  that  the  exercise  in  whicr  thev  were  engaged 
was  in  fact  precaration  for  war  and  that  thev  were  about  to  go  to 
war."  (Herzog,  o.39) 

The  Israel i  net  assessment  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  ha.c  numerous  flaws.  Since  tns.'^e  had  been  four 
orevicuE  oeriods  of  escalation  in  which  the  is-ae'is  had  notea 
Egyptian  mob  i  1  i  z  at  i  on  and  oreDaration  fo--  war.  thev  assumed  this 
latest  movement  was  more  of  the  same.  The  assumption  the 
Egyptians  would  not  attack  without  airpower  dip  not  correctly' 
account  for  the  use  of  surface-to-air  missile  capabilities  to 
protect  the:>'  armoured  mcvements  against  t.he  I AF .  Finally,  ths 
last  hint  of  wan  mignt  have  seen  when  -a  Scviec  sacel  1  ite  was 
launched  on  3  October.  Iz  was  clazed  in  orbit  an-b  the  flight  zath 
altered  to  f  1  /  over  the  Sinai.  Suez  Cana-  .  a.nr  the  Svr  i  an- 1  sr  as  ■  i 
conpen  .  '-srzog,  p  .40/  "h.ere  is  no  eviosnoe.  the  Israelis  ws"s 
aware  or  t."^at  the  L' .  S  .  pro.-idsd  t^is  sate-!  1  its  :  r ormat  i  on  to  fs 


l;-;raeW=  at  the  time. 

Certainly,  depending  on  the  reliability  o-f  an  intelligence 
source,  one  source  may  carry  more  weight  than  another.  However,  a 
basic  "Rule  o+  Hoyle"  would  be  to  never  accept  or  depend  on  one 
source  alcf'e'  The  net  assessment  accomclished  bv  the  IDF'  was  not 
cuestioned  or  cross-ev;  am  i  ned  -for  its  val  iditv.  However,  it  was 
the  leadership  who  -Failed  more  than  the  intelligence  network. 

H'oth  IDF  military  anc  political  leaders  set  the  stage  to  be  caught 
in  the  trap  o-t  sel -F-decept  ion  through  the  direction  given  to 
iTiilitarv  intelligence  and  by  believing  wnat  they  wanted  to 
believe.  Intelligence  had  been  right  in  the  past,  so  there  was  no 
need  to  Question  their  most  recent  assessment:  Acceptance  through 
overcon-F  idence? 

Operations  vs  Intelligence  Communities 

Human  nature  hinders  acceptance  o-f  intelligence  as  much  i -F 
not  more  than  any  other  -Factor.  In  -Fact,  human  nature  is  prcbablv 
the  weakest:  link  in  the  intelligence  -field.  Human  nature  plays  or, 
how  we  accomplish  our  tasks,  the  persons. it  ies  in'/cl  yed  in  the 
D.^ocess,  emotions  and  the  human  frailties  attached  .  understanding 
the  facts  or  whatever  else  is  invclvec  that  mav  alter  rational 
art  1 oul at i on (5 )  of  a  problem.  This  section  only  deals  with  the 
oonf  1  lot  between  two  wavs  of  life:  The  -pperator  and  the 
information  suoport  network  (intelligence). 

Operators  are  the  line  infantry  t'"GODS,  the  fighter,  attack, 
and  bomper  crews,  the  sumbma'- 1  ner .  tne  surface  action  sailor.  It 
IS  tne  ope-ator  who  gees  into  har,Tr5  wa.  .  And  those  who  go  into 
harm’s  wa-.  deserve  accurate  intelligence  and  demand  the  right  to 
Question  the  information.  For  this  reason,  there  has  al  wa-vs  been 
and  wil  I  a' ways  be  some  sort  of  mistrust  between  operators  a.nd  the 
Intel  1  igence  corps.  It  is  the  job  of  intel  1  igence  to  build  up 
trust  thro.gh  aCecuate  or  eoarat  i  on  .  a.ra-vsis  anc  presentation.  If 
a  CINC  fails  in  his  campaign,  he  can  c'"CPacH  v  recover.  If 
inte’’  1  1  ge- ce  fails,  it  is  probabl-y  a  disaster  since  we  a’^e 
starting  f-^cm  the  point  o-F  being  surprised  and  it  e’^odes 

~.*.o  e.  cel  1  ent  team,  e:;amcHes  where  trust  and  ur.ceretand  ing 
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were  present  in  operations  and  intelligence  are  Admiral  Nimitz  and 
Levton  in  the  Paci-fic,  and  General  Patton  and  Col  Koch  in  Europe. 
Reading  each  others  memoirs  can  at  times  be  a  trip  down  memory 
lane  in  their  praise  -for  each  other;  but  a  close  look  at  their 
campaign  successes  shows  an  understand ing  of  the  intel 1 igence 
in-formation  available,  the  analysis  involved,  and  the  trust  each 
commander  placed  into  their  N-2  or  G-2 .  Through  them  we  remember 
battles  which  will  remain  in  the  annals  o-f  militarv  history  as 
insight-ful  and  ingrained  as  decisive  victories  -  examples  like 
Midway  and  the  Battle  o-f  the  Bulge. 

In  the  case  o-f  Midway,  Admiral  Nimitz  understood  the  type  o-f 
in-formation  his  intelligence  chie-f  provided.  Using  "Magic" 
information  resulted  in  the  Japanese  being  surprised  at  Midway  and 
not  the  reverse.  For  General  Patton's  success.  Colonel  Koch  had 
an  excellent  understanding  of  his  commander's  method  of  employment 
and  could  anticipate  courses  of  action.  Colonel  Koch  followed 
simple  principles  attuned  to  Patton's  philosophy;  "Knov-J  your 
enemy,  the  terrain  he  controls,  and  the  weather."  (Koch,  p  .43) 
Colonel  Koch's  methods  are  what  the  Army  cal  1 s  the  Intelligence 
Preparation  of  the  Battlefield  (IPB). 

In  order  for  Patton  to  accompl ish  the  remarkable  feet  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  he  had  to  have  an  awareness  of  the 
surrounding  movements  of  troops  and  anticipate  other  variables. 

But  how  did  the  Bulge  occur  and  where  did  the  other  operational 
commanders  in  the  area  go  wrong  and  allow  the  Germans  the 
opportunity  for  an  offensive? 

Battle  of  the  Bulge 

The  situation  for  All  ied  troops  early  in  December  1944  was 
one  of  a  broad  offensive  operation  against  a.  withdrawing  German 
Armv .  The  v-^ithdrawal  s  were  determined  to  be  in  preparation  for 
the  final  defense  of  the  Ruhr  and/or  a  possible  spoiling  attacl 
against  advancing  Allied  Armies,  but  not  an  offensive.  The 
majority  of  this  analysis  v*jas  accompl  ished  using  U' t.ra 
information.  Dnce  the  German  codes  were  broken  bv  one  strategic 
intelligence  facility  at  Bletchley  Park,  tnere  became  a  greater 
and  greater  rel lance  on  Ultra  due  to  its  intrinsic  merit  in  the 


intelligence  are-ne.  U1  tri,  becaiT.e  e;:tremel  reMa.tle  on 
determining  the  Germans  intentions  strategically.  However,  over- 
reliance  and  er.cessive  aool  i  cat  ions  to  the  operational  and 
tactical  arena  should  have  set  o-f-f  bells  and  whistles  in  50frieone’'s 
mind  whether  trom  operations  or  intelligence.  Wnat  happened  prior 
to  the  German  o-f-fensive  commencing  was  a  large  reduction  in  Ultra 
tra+tic.  Although  there  were  numerous  intercepted  messages 
outlining  German  troop  movements  and  air  cover  recuests  to  the 
Lu-ftwatte,  Bletchlev  Park  did  not  report  anything  out  o+  the 
ordinary  to  intelligence  agencies  on  the  continent. 

What  was  missing  -from  completing  the  intelligence  equation 
was  the  lack  a-f  -fused  data  to  derive  a  logical  conclusion.  Units 
at  the  tactical  level  (patrols.  PW  interrogations,  refugees,  etc) 
were  reporting  movements  of  heavv  tracked  vehicles  and  the 
indications  of  an  imminent  offensive.  "A  very  interesting  report. 
Build-up  of  troops  has  been  confirmed  bv  Tac/R  C Aerial 
reconna 1 ssance j  anc  PW  statemencs.  However,  presence  of  large 
numibers  of  engineers  with  bridging  eouipment  suggests  preparation 
for  offensive  rather  than  defensive  action."  (MacDonald,  p.  77) 
These  reports  were  ignored  other  than  requesting  patrols  be  sent 
out  to  investigate. 

At  G-'I ,  Ultra  was  the  only  accepted  information  in  the 
analysis  process.  If  Ultra,  did  not  report  the  Germans  building 
for  an  offensive,  then  they  were  Ohl  y  moving  men  and  eauioment  to 
reinforce  the  defense.  The  last  bit  o-'  inf  or  m, at  i  on  -  1 1  ed  at 
Bletchlev  Pari:  before  tne  battle  began  was  "...  a::  SS  units 
were  observing  wireless  silence."  (MacDonald,  p.  7E)  The 
obsess  ion  to  accept  only  one  source  o+  information  into  a  nar^'ow 
analysis  process  forced  one  of  the  most  grievous  intelligence 
mistakes  since  Pearl  .  On  Eieceimber  16,  1944,  the  Germans  surprised 

the  Al’ies  with  their  Ardennes  offensive. 

A  Quick  look  at  the  German  failure  in  this  cambaign  shows  a 
rigidicv'  to  one  course  of  eczior.  in  their  cf'te.nsive.  1  he  Germans 
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based  on  the  accepted  assumption  "...  that  ■-e-'erence  wool  a  have  to 
be  made  to  the  political  leaders  in  Washington  and  London  betore 
any  major  trooo  movement  to  the  ares  could  be  made.  ...  This 
bel  ie-f  coloured  their  entire  strategy  and  when  it  was  -found  to 
wi:dl\  over  optimistic  they  had  neither  the  resources  nor  the 
Dower,  given  Hitler's  control  ot  decision  (risking,  to  take  remedial 
actions."  (Barnett,  o.  l!j9)  Reliance  on  one  source  o-f 
in-formation  slighted  the  analysis  and  selection  o-f  a  course  o-f 
act  ion  . 

Desert  Storm 

I-f  the  American  mil  itary  should  have  learned  anything  over 
the  past  -fi-fty  -years,  it  would  be  the  acauisition  and  use  o-f 
intelligence  information.  Well  ,  although  that  is  orobabls'  a  very 
general  and  broad  statement,  it  is  true  the  mil  itary  has  made 
great  leaps  to  Determine  when  and  where  an  enemy  will  attack.  Our 
technology  to  collect  in-formation  has  made  cuantum  leaps,  but  we 
have  not  changes  the  acceotance  o-f  in-f ormat i on  .  The  acceptance 
dilemrria  is  not  just  a.  function  of  the  oersor s'  it i es  involved.  In 
Desert  Shield/Storm  it  was  also  driven  from  the  initial 
intelligence  network  set  up  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  accommodate  the 
lack  of  Personnel  available:  a  genuine  puest  for  knowledge  and  a 
desire  bv  manv  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  event  (too  many  fingers 
in  the  same  rice  bowl ) .  The  different  information  nodes  (at 
various  command  levels)  all  reDorti'~-g  their  own  analysis  created 
"noise"  with  no  one  clear  voice  out  in  the  crowd.  The  results  of 
this  '■noise"  was  a  lack  o-f  oonfioence  with  one  Joint  Inte'ligenca 
Center  and  a  continuing  auest  for  knowledge  and  analysis  which  is 
succinct,  believable  and  acceptable  to  the  ZINC. 

It  should  not  have  been  a  surprise  to  -Zen.  Ech'warokopf  that 
bis  J-2  was  inadequate.  The  CENTCO!^  J-2  deployed  with  inadequate 
personnel  and  ecu i pment  .  While  we  spent  an  inordinate  amount  of 
effort  to  work  i nterser-y i ce  (joint;  eyercisss,  we  die  not  spend 
the  time  to  werf  on  how  to  inform  each  othe'^  .  "The  CENTCOM  J-2 
was  net  structured  for  a  cep  1  c-zment  or  conf'  lot  on  the  soa'e  of 
Desert  Storm.  ""ne  Mil  itarv'  Intel  1  i-^ence  Ecerd  ,  assisted  in 
identif’ving  recuired  wartime  arch  i  tectu-^s  a"d  funotio^s.  snd  in 
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Droviding  GLial  i -f  i  ed  pa'^aonnel  -from  throughout  the  arrri-d  toroes.” 

(  Inter  i  IT.  ,  p  .  14-1  ) 

Everv  Achilles  has  his  heel  and  acceptance  ot  intel 1 igence 
information  and  analysis  is  the  heel  for  the  pol  itica.’/mil  itary 
team.  If  numcan  nature  is  the  weakest  1  ink  ,  then  the  tensile 
strength  must  be  increased  through  a  better  underst anc i ng  and 
Siss  1  m  1 1  at  1  on  of  the  intelligence  process.  Intelligence  analysis 
and  reports  are  an  integral  part  of  the  planning  seouenoe  for  anv 
operation.  To  err,  alter,  or  ignore  intelligence  information  wil 
doom  an  operation  to  failure  and  subject  militarv'  forces  to  undue 
r  1  sk  s  . 
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Inte'  1  iQence,  and  the  use  Dt  it.  has  cotih  a  :  cpq?  v^av  sipce 
the  cavr  c-f  CDnsulting  the  oracle  at  Delchi.  -redicting  the 
future  ma.v  recuire  so^Tie  assistatnce  and  divine  guidance,  but  it 
mu.  =  t  also  nave  a  firm  foundation  of  facts  anc  analysis.  ENvine 
guidance  augmented  with  prescierice  or  with  what  Clausewitc  called 
"couD  d'oeill"  -  the  ability  to  see  the  entire  picture  -  assists 
1  eaders  in  the  ooei^at  i  one.  1  art.  Commande'^s  must  avoid  "lea»"ning 
impairments"  or  the  inability  to  accept  new  ideas.  This  does  not 
mean  to  disregard  tried  and  true  practices  outlined  in  Frinciples 
o-f  War.  but  be  open  to  aop  1  icat ions  of  new  technologies,  new 
ideas,  ana  methods  o-f-'  employment.  An  open  mind  towards 
intelligence  and  the  information  thev  ca-in  provide  will  only 
improve  cna.nces  of  success  on  tne  nieid  o*  Dsccie.  ^his  chapter 


will  hoce-l^ullv  reinforce  the  ideas  and  lessons  discussed  earlier. 

Leadersh i p  and  Organ i o at i on 

A1 thougn  Intel  1  igence  works  from  a  supporting  role,  it  does 
not  mean  it  is  unimportant  or  that  it  should  be  re i eg 5 ted  to  some 
secondary  or  tertiary  place.  Information  1=  1 iteral 1 v  avail  apie 
instantaneous  ■  V .  The  more  the  operational  community  can 
participate  and  understand  about  intelligence,  the  more  sucoessfu 


•^'uture  campaigns  are  likely  to  oe  . 

Intel  1  igence  staff  s  need  to  shift  tneir  *ocu5  a.wa. 
Soviet  threat.  This  does  not  mean  to  comcTeteis'  ignor 
Commcnwes^l  th  of  Indecendent  Stases  (CIS)  .  It  means  de 
attension  to  emerging  regional  threats  and  their  infra 
Determining  "rationality"  may  be  much  more  difficult  w 
Soviets  around  to  clav  '5ucei~  Power.  Nanv  mors  nations 
card  game  now  and  cards  is  a  ga.me  of  chance.  "war  is 
uncert a  1  nt V ;  three  au. arte’^s  of  the  factors  or  whicn  ac 
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Intel  igenie  to  eient  oj.t  the  trLith.  'C':  eL'sewit;  .  o.lM' 

The  U.S.,  as  a  techncl  on  ical  1  v  EL'.pe'''ior  -force,  ecu:  d  eaeilv 
■fa'l  into  a  -f  a  i  =e  seouritv  trap  where  the  enemy  “le  not  as  capable 
as  ourselves".  For  years,  leaders  have  bel  leved  that  Ame’-ican 
technologv,  training,  and  initiative  were  enough  to  whio  an/cne. 
Commanders  must  be  warv  o-f  any  ai^guments  that  includes  these  ideas 
as  the  only'  basis  -for  analvsis.  The  intelligence  c  ommun  1 1  /  is  not 
-►amiliar  with  the  training  reouired  to  maintain  o^o-f  i  c  i  enc ,/  with 
our  high-tech  weapons  nor  are  thev  -familiar  with  *orce  readiness 
at  any  given  time.  In  war,  anvone  can  kill  anv'ons  .  regardless  o-f 
technologv  or  training;  Custer  -forgot  that  -fact  at  Little  Big 
ho^'n  ‘ 

"E;:Derience  is  the  onl  v  wav  to  acquire  a  props'''  education  in 
the  use  o-f  inte’ 1  igence  on  the  higher  levels  of  command." 

(Handel  .  o.  2‘5'}  Hew  does  the  military  leadershic  o-v'ercome  a  lack 
o-^'  experience  with  operational  commande*' s  cT  acec  i  ~  commanc 
positions  due  to  rapid  advr^ncement  in  rank?  An  c-(^-f:oer  ol  aced  in 
command,  promioted  five  vears  ahead  of  his  peers,  has  not  had  the 
timie  necessar-v  to  develop  valuable  exDer i ence  at  the  lower 
echelons  of  leadership  and  operations.  He  arrives  and  is  placed 
at  the  hel  iTi  when  he  mav  not  even  know  how  to  stee**  , 

"or  1  limited  exoeriencs.  it  is  necessarv  to  sicner  base 
coffimand  on  experience  and  leadership  abilities  or  provide 
additiona'  traininc  opoortun  i  t  les  for  the  inexoe'*  lenced  oomiTiande'~s 
c-icr  tc  assumption  on'  comm.anc.  Once  in  olaoe.  i  "s  ^oer  lenced 
c pmmiande’^s  wil^  have  tc  devote  tneir  tiiT’S  tc  run^inn  che 
organization  and  not  to  spend  on  ethereal  enceav ers  . 

All  oomrianders  with  o'"  without  experience  neec  to  in'/c-’-v'e 
intelligence  miore  into  operations  and  planning.  Inte-  1  igence 
olavs  a  vital  role  in  the  allocation  and  aoport  i  c“:ment  of 
resources  .  Econoimv  of  -►orce  b'v  P’"'Ov-iding  t'"-a  ■"ig-c  -force  at  the 
rignt  time  and  she  rignt  place  to  defeat  pote'-tia'  acvs'"sa'"  i  es 
decends  a  great  deal  on  accurate  intelligence.  ■"'"e  bottom  'ire  is 
to  CD-locace  operacions  anc  intelligence  oer  scars'  co  the  n-:a  ■ 
e-'tent  ccssic^e  tc  c-eate  sv-iergism  cveral  i  .  -'cr  ^'orce  units. 
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this  intertace  would  be  combining  intelligence  wit-  weacons  a-d 
tactics  instructors. 

Final  Iv,  commanders  must  be  clear  in  their  objectives  and 
intents.  "The  -first  ,  the  suoreme,  the  most  -f  ar-reach  ■  ng  act  at 
judgment  that  the  statesman  and  ccmmancer  have  to  mate  is  to 
estaol  ish  by  that  test  the  kind  ot  war  on  which  tr-ev  are 
embarking;  neither  mistaking  it  -for.  nor  trying  to  turn  it  into, 
something  that  is  al  len  to  its  nature.  (Clausewitc,  D.  88)  A 
►-uthless  and  comol  ete  dissection  o-f  objectives  and  the  cour5e(s) 
o-f  action  IS  necessary  in  order  to  increase  the  chance  -for  success 
in  a  military  operation.  This  dissection  demands  accurate  and 
unambiguous  i nte 1 1 igence  . 

Anal  vs i s 

It  is  di-f-ficult  to  untangle  the  oolitical  -fromi  the  military 
as  in  the  Tom  Kipour  Wa.r  .  Use  o-f  -force  is  an  exte-sion  o-f  oc:  icv, 
while  no  mil itary  action  can  be  taken  without  oolitica- 
copseauences  .  But  the  intelligence  c-'ocess  neeos  to  be 
disenfranchised  -from  politics.  The  litmus  test  fcr  this 
separation  of  intelligence  and  politics  is  an  unamr ; guous  and 
Ob j ec t i ve  anal  vs i s . 

Avoid  re' ving  on  one  source  of  intelligence  ■'''Jl  tra  and  the 
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Cross-ref erenc 1 ng  scurces  imoroves  not  imoedes  i nts ;  1  i gence  . 

In  the  cast,  the  u.S.  and  its  mi'  ita*'/  commianrers  ha/ve  oaic 
drastically  by  misunderstanding  adversaries  with  morror  im, aging 
(F’earl  Harbc-  and  Korea';  .  As  the  "new  world  oraew  emerges,  we 
must  be  in  the  position  to  examine  evidence  closel  .■  and  eval  uate 
the  possibilities  from  both  the  rational  and  irrational  points  of 
view.  It  is  not  certain  whether  U.£.  suoerior  -fi-s  cower  ■.*.  i  "i  ' 
al  wavs  o-v'ercome  in  the  -future  as  nuclear  orol  i  f  era  c : -on  conti-ues. 

There  is  only  one  syllable  d  i  f -f  e»--ence  between  one  worcs 
'-fusion"  anc  confusion".  TultiO's  i  nf  c-riat  i  on,  inc-.cs  wnic"  a-s 
-soortec  i ncrsmenta-  ‘  v  v-vithout  -fusion  a.nd  proper  a.-aT  -.-sis  is 
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worthless.  Desert  Storir,  snowed  how  tail  in;:  to  co-Tioa‘'e  anc 
evaluate  di-f-ferent  sources  o-f  intelligence  (tusicn;  resul  tec  in 
the  Iraais  with  2S'  percent  more  SAMs  after  three  weehs  into  tr.e 
Air  Campaign.  Lack  d+  fusion  reduces  confidence  in  intel'igenc 

I-f  at  the  ooerationa’  level  intelligence  center's)  the*"e  i 
no  in-formation  available  or  conflicting  reports  are  recei-v'ec  'e 
Ardenne5-1944 ,  Beirut  i nternat i onal ) .  tnen  the  Fusion  Center's) 
needs  to  aggressively  look  closer  at  sources  tnat  are  still 
available  at  all  levels  of  war.  Troops  in  contact  .  Tactical 
Reconna i ssance  aircraft,  or  RPVs  can  help  in  the  process  t-o 
determine  where  the  enemy  is  and  where  he  is  heading.  Remember 
No  News  1 s  No  News  . 

Hopefully,  the  cases  presented  show  the  i moortance  of 
accurate  and  timely  intelligence  including  the  understanding  of 
enemv  intentions.  These  intentions  are  oifficult  to  predict  as 
the  enemv  mav  not  e-,^en  know  what  he  will  dc.  Hows-.-e*^,  using  al 
intelligence  disciplines,  fused  procerl-v.  .*nth  a  gr-eater  emc“as 
on  HCNINT  enemv  intentions  mav  be  clearer.  Inc.^'easing  HUNIN"  m 
require  Special  Ops  use  in  a  campaign. 

Intel  1 igence  Anal vsts  need  to  ensure  thev  present  their 
reasoning  and  any  evidence  which  supports  their  viev-js  with,  raw 
data.  A  careful  analysis  reauires  lookin-g  at  s'  1  sides  0+  t's 
problem  within  a  timelv  manner.  i_ate  intelligence  work  is 
worthless  and  better  time  could  be  spent  readin-g  the  newspace*^ 
the  events  unfold. 

T  r  a.  i  n  j  n  g 

Education,  basic  -outlooks  and  eiiperience  s'  1  nelp  to- 
determine  a  commander's  reception  to  inte  ;  1  :  ge~  ce  .  ■’‘raining 
should  begin  witih  reouired  academics  in  professional  militar--.-' 
education  as  well  as  tactical  schools.  Intuition  plavs  as  much 
+  actc-r  as  any  in  a.ccecting  risks  as  they  a^-e  ci-esented.  A  t'as 
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Train:rn  rriUBt  inciu.de  e;  erci=-e=  thst  a.'rlvsiH  o*  ansiTiy 

torces.  not  D'"e-^  1  anned  canned  5cena'":05.  There  n..5t  ce  live 
evaluations  to  aetermine  actions  ot  the  ODOosing  -^z^ces.  The 
objective  a-f  these  evaluations  would  be  to  determine  intentions 
and  true  caoabil ities  c*  oooosing  tehees.  Although  the  U.  Z . 
intelligence  community  is  prohibited  t'^om  collecting  information 
on  its  own  citicens.  it  is  not  orohitited  from  ana’vcing  unit 
maneuvers  and  their  actions.  Training  tor  commancs''s  must  include 
measures  to  1  earn  the  pit-falls  and  limitations  in  the  intelligence 
process . 

Intelligence  o-fficers  must  have  a  good  working  knowledge  o-f 
Blue  -force  capabilities  in  order  to  help  determine  how  the  threat 
is  reacting  to  -friendly  -forces.  But  knowledge  o-f  Blue 
capabilities  needs  to  be  based  on  a.  realistic  assessment  and  not 
include  an  overcon-f  i  dence  or  exuberance  like  demonstrated  bv  the 
Israel  i  intel  1  igence  sta-f-f  . 

Intelligence  will  never  be  a  substitute  -^'or  mi'ics'-v  -^'orce. 

It  car  assist  militarv  1  eacer-s  in  selecting  logics'  cou’-'ses  o-* 
action  with  the  appropriate  levels  of  -force  to  ccu'ter  anv  threat. 
Determining  intentions  will  continue  to  be  one  o-f  cne  mrost 


di-fficult  tasks  tne  intelligence  communitv  will  have  to  -face. 
However  .  bv  knowing  where  the  oit-^a’-l  s  a“e  in  the  inte'l  igence 
process  will  help  prevent  being  surprised  and  being  studied  in  the 
-future  in  a  continuing  '  ist  of  mili~an*v  mis-f ortunes  .  de-i-'eats  and 
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v'lh  1 1  e  if  iTib.'y'  be  d an g t;*r C'-i s  t_-  a. a. no  c^a. w  ma. n-- 
usions  or  lessons  -from,  c-revi-ous  vfa.rs  .  thev  cz  c^ovide  a  ba.si 
tudv.  These  cases  a.Do'!  ie-d  to  rhs-  t-‘":eorv  o-f  .van  "become  a 
to  anyone  who  wants  to  learn  about  w-ar  -From  p.^ops;  it  will 
his  way,  ease  his  progress,  train  r  i  s  jud-gement  ,  and  help 
o  avoid  pit-r^a'ls."  ^Clausewitc,  c.  1-^1  ■  Tfe-e  are  nume^'ous 
throughout  nistory,  -fromi  Cannae  and  Chance  ■'  ersv  1 1  1  e  to 


Desert  Stormi.  whe'-e  intelligence  has  pi  a-ed  a  direct  re'- e  in  the 
outcome  of  the  cattle. 


F-or  ODera.t  1  cna": 
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war,  the  battle  i=  the  oay  ott.  Ue-e  we  cor-'ect  .  aid  we  decei-'e 
the  enemy,  did  they  deceive  he?  Intelligence  has  al wavs  been  a 
"vuckv"  business  associated  with  esoionage.  The  mi sunderstand j-ng 
about  what  intelligence  did  tor  the  commander  multiDlied  the 
contusion  .  The  ’^eal  rcl  s  o-f  intel  i  igence  is  to  reduce  the 
Cl  ausewi  tc  1  an  dictum  that  war  is  a  matter  o-f  uncertaint  les  . 

The  -final  cuestion  remains  —  When  is  a  leader  a  leader;-  is 
it  when  he  is  out  ■front'"'  Ur  is  it  when  ne  oosseses  tht 
perceotions  as  to  what  can  be  achieved  and  how  to  accompl ish  those 
goals.  For  the  operational  commander ,  or  any  leader,  perception 
repuires  the  proper  use  of  intel  1  igence  and  avoidance  o-f  its 


pitta! 1 s  . 
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